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URING the past week the trend of war has been decidedly 
D in the direction which we not only hoped but believed it 
would take—against the Turks and in favour of the Allies. On 
Saturday came the news that the Bulgarian forces had begun 
to advance through the passes north of Adrianople, and not 
only in front of the town but away to the east at Kirk Kilisse, 
where the Turks possess, or rather possessed, a fortress cover- 
ing the flank of the Adrianople forts. On Wednesday and 
Thursday came the news that a great battle, begun on Tuesday, 
was taking place along the whole line from Mustapha Pasha to 
Kirk Kilisse, and on Friday morning it was reported that the 
first great Bulgarian success had been achieved and Kirk 
Kilisse had fallen, a very large number of guns and prisoners 
being taken. The fortress, we are told, surrendered precisely 
at eleven o’clock on Thursday morning. The number of 
prisoners was reported to be 50,000, but that is almost 
certainly a great exaggeration. What really appears to have 
happened is that the Turkish army, which had been ordered to 
hold Kirk Kilisse as long as possible in order to gain time, 
was defeated and had to retreat, and in that retreat a great 
many prisoners were taken, as must always happen when a 
force engaged in such work holds out to the very last moment. 

Before these pages are in our readers’ hands we shall no 
doubt hear of further Bulgarian advances from the north and 
of the taking of the works with which the country round 
Adrianople is so freely dotted, and also of a movement from 
Kirk Kilisse to the south which will complete the investment. 
We shall then have the situation of the hammer and the anvil 
which we have set forth elsewhere. The Turkish field army, 
which is probably somewhere on the railway line south of 
Adrianople, has apparently not yet been touched, and with 
this hammer the Turks will try to break the Bulgarians on 
the anvil of Adrianople. On the other hand, the Bulgarians 
will endeavour to push off the Turkish hammer till it is out of 
reach of the anvil. It is all a question of time. If the 
Turkish field army is strong enough and well enough supplied 
and mobile enongh to act at once, it may strike the Bulgarians 
at a most inconvenient moment, that is, just as they are 








settling down round Adrianople with their backs turned as it 
were to the chief foe. If, however, the Turkish field army is 
not yet ripe for action, which we are inclined to think is the 
case, its task will be difficult, and will become worse every 
day. The Bulgarians, having surrounded Adrianople and 
strengthened their position, will again be able to take the 
initiative, and in war the initiative is nine-tenths of the game. 





In the course of the actions around Adrianople the fighting 
has been of a very determined character, and the losses, 
especially on the Turkish side, very great. Punishment in 
war always falls on those who are forced to retreat. At the 
same time the Bulgarians have also suffered heavily, for they 
have again and again carried positions at the point of the 
bayonet, thus proving how absurd was the contention, fashion- 
able here a few years ago, that “ironmongery ” was useless 
and the rifle all in all. This war is clearly going to show 
that cold steel is still the king of battles, the ultima ratio. 
It is impossible at the present moment to say what is the 
strength of the Turks in Adrianople and outside it, but we 
should imagine that the force in Adrianople is not large, and 
that the great bulk of the Turkish army—say a quarter of a 
million men—is to the south on the railway line, by which alone 
it can be fed. If we are wrong, and the force cut off in 
Adrianople is large, the Turkish position must be very grave. 
Adrianople has not stores sufficient to feed a large number of 
men for more than a few days. 


In the other parts of the theatre of war the Allies seem to 
have been hardly less successful. Though the details are 
obscure it would seem that there has been desperate fighting 
on the part of the Servians in Northern Macedonia. During 
the early part of the week the Turks inflicted very severe 
losses upon their enemies, but Friday's telegrams seem to 
show that this check has now been overcome and that the 
Servians have pushed the Turks south and are now at a place 
on the railway line about fifteen miles to the north of Uskub. 
If Uskub, a most important centre, is taken, the Servians will 
have done well. The main Montenegrin advance in the direction 
of Scutari has beenchecked by the strong position at Tarabosch. 
The latest news seems to show, however, that this fortress is 
likely to fall, and also that Scutari is now completely surrounded 
by the Montenegrin troops. The most surprising of all the 
successes of the Allies is that of the Greeks. A considerable 
part of the Greek army is now in Turkish territory, and all 
along their line of advance the Turks have fallen back with the 
loss of a considerable number of prisoners and, it is even said, 
of Turkish guns. Friends of the Greeks, though they must not 
be too confident, may well hope that the reforms in the Greek 
army have borne good fruit. 





Though the Turks seem endoubieliy to have been sur- 
prised by the swiftness of the advance of the Allies (a 
proof of the great advantage which rests with the attack), 
it may well be that in the course of the next few days 
they will rally—the Turks are never more formidable than 
after a beating—and will deliver a severe blow to their 
assailants. Again, even if they do not do this, it is quite on 
the cards that the Turks may fall back to a position almost 
at the gates of Constantinople, and, with the waters of the 
Black Sea on one flank and of the Sea of Marmora on the other, 
put up their last great fight in Europe. They have always 
declared that if the Ottoman Empire is to go out it will 
go out in blood and fire. The case we are imagining would be 
one very suituble for the intervention of the Great Powers. 
We do not believe, as we have said before, that any of the 
Allies seriously desires to attempt the tremendous task of 
holding Constantinople, with its vast and fanatical population, 
nor do we believe that they could agree who should possess it, 
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If, therefore, such a situation arises as we have imagined the 
Allies might be glad to give up the final attack on terms, and 
before they had become utterly exhausted by victories too 
dearly bought. Such speculations as these, however, though 
interesting, are clearly premature, and might be entirely upset 
by the events of the next few days. 


We have quoted elsewhere very largely from Lord 
Houghton’s striking poem of the ’fifties, “The Turk at Con- 
stantinople to the Frank,” in which he depicts an Old Turk who 
fully realizes that fate is against him, and that his people, only 
“tented” in Europe, must return to Asia. We cannot help feel- 
ing that all true friends of the Turk must recognize the truth of 
this. The Turk, indeed, is like asick man who will keep up and 
about in spite of severe illness. At last, however, he has to 
listen to those of his friends who have been assuring him so 
long that he will be “much better in bed.” Asia is the bed to 
which the Turk should betake himself, and will ultimately 
have to betake himself, even if circumstances should allow him 
to struggle about for a few years more. The Ottoman clan 
may have a future in Asia. It has none in Europe. 


There will be a deep feeling of sympathy in this country 
for the Emperor and Empress of Russia in the serious illness 
of their little son of eight. Owing to the secrecy in which 
the Imperial Palace is shrouded, it is difficult to make out 
exactly what has happened, but evidently the poor child is 
very ill, though Friday’s telegrams report that his temperature 
is lower. It is hardly necessary to say that all kinds of wild 
rumours are afloat as to how the illness arose. There are 
indeed stories, which of course are ridiculous, of poison 
given by those who would prefer another succession. 
Now we are told that the boy fell from his pony, and 
now that the illness is due to the Tsarevitch having a fall 
while he was clambering on the spars of the Imperial 
yacht ‘Standart.’ Support is given to this last version by 
the fact that Admiral Chagin, who commanded the Imperial 
yacht, committed suicide on Thursday last “ because he con- 
sidered himself officially responsible.” Other stories, however, 
attribute the suicide to a love affair. In all probability all these 
sensational rumours are without foundation whatever, and the 
child’s illness is as simple or as obscure in its origin as are the 
illnesses of children less highly placed. We feel certain that 
the anxiety and the unhappiness of his father and mother are 
not less acute than in the case of humbler people. They may 
be sure that the sympathy of the whole British people is 
with them. 





Prince Lichnowsky, who has been appointed German 
Ambassador in London, was an attaché in London about 
the year 1885, and retired from the Diplomatic Service 
several years ago with the rank of Minister. He is an 
hereditary member of the Prussian Diet, he has earned 
a character for moderation in domestic politics, and in 
a recent contribution to Nord und Siid he has discussed 
Anglo-German relations with remarkable candour. The 
Berlin correspondent of the Times describes him as able 
and ambitious, and observes that if his appointment 
causes surprise “it will, perhaps, be chiefly because the 
newspapers have appointed him in vain to practically 
every important diplomatic post that has fallen vacant in 
recent years—even to the Imperial Chancellorship.” Prince 
Lichnowsky, who is fifty-two years of age, is the head of an 
old Silesian family of Polish origin, and a descendant of 
the generous Prince who settled on Beethoven a pension of 
600 florins, and is immortalized by the composer as “one of 
my most faithful friends and patrons of my art.” 


Lord Roberts addressed a great meeting in support of the 
National Service League at Manchester on Tuesday. The 
chief points in his most impressive address were that as 
Prussia controlled the action of Austria in 1866, so Germany 
constrained our action at the present day; that in pursuance 
of the policy relentlessly pursued by Bismarck and Moltke in 
1866 and 1870 she would strike when her hour had struck; that 
we might stand still, but she always advanced towards the 
goal of a complete supremacy by land and sea. Proposals 
for the limitation of armaments must always be regarded 
with distrust when they emanated from an Empire like ours, 
which was founded on war and conquest. There was only one 


way in which Britain could have peace, not only with Germany 
but with every other Power, national or imperial, and that 








was “to present such a battle-front by sea and land that no 
Power, or probable combination of Powers, shall dare to 
attack us without the certainty of disaster.” That was the 
only reply worthy of our past, and safe for the future. But 
there was a way in which Britain could have war, a way 
in which she was certain to have war and its horrors and 
calamities—“by persisting in her present course of unpre. 
paredness, apathy, unintelligence, and blindness, and in her 
disregard of the most ordinary political insight as well as of 
the examples of history.” We are in most hearty agreement 
with Lord Roberts. 


We have received a letter from the Clerical Secretary of the 
Irish Church Missions describing the rioting in Limerick 
after the Unionist meeting held in the theatre on the 10th 
inst. Not only were the Protestant clergy and others mobbed 
and struck, but the windows of the Protestint shop- 
keepers in the principal streets were broken, Trinity and 
St. Michael’s churches and the Wesleyan church were 
partially wrecked, over a thousand stones were thrown into 
the Havergal Hall, and the windows of Archdeacon Hackett’s 
house were broken. In short, though a few Roman Catholic 
Unionists suffered, the attack was almost entirely directed 
against Protestants. This account is confirmed in every 
particular by a private letter which we have received from 
a Limerick resident, as well as by the accounts in the Limerick 
Chronicle, which show that the police were absolutely powerless 
to check the rioters. We are constantly assured that religious 
and political intolerance is unknown outside of Ulster. The 
recent experience of the Protestant Unionists of Limerick may 
help us to estimate this bland optimism at its true value. Just 
imagine the Liberal comments if a Protestant mob had acted 
like this in Londonderry. 


The House of Commons has spent the week in discussing 
the Home Rule Bill in Committee. But in view of the 
monstrous closure regulations that are now in force we feel 
that to give any full account of the strangled and unreal 
debate would be useless. We shall therefore limit ourselves to 
mentioning one or two of its salient points. On Monday the 
Government accepted an amendment for excluding from the 
purview of the Irish Parliament matters affecting Trinity 
College or Queen’s University, Belfast. Immediately the 
proposal was made Mr. Redmond announced that, though it was 
an insult to Irishmen, he did not mean to resist it; and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Birrell accordingly accepted it on behalf of the 
Government. A similar amendment for excepting from the 
Bill labour legislation, and another intended to secure the use 
of English in Irish parliamentary proceedings were rejected 
by the Government. The second clause was completed on 
Tuesday. 


On Wednesday amendments to the third clause were 
discussed, and one of them led to the intervention of the 
Prime Minister in the debate. The clause is designed to 
guarantee religious liberty, and Mr. Astor proposed to add to 
it similar provisions in regard to civil liberty which were 
included in the Bilt of 1893. Mr. Asquith refused to accept 
the amendment, on the ground that it would furnish no 
additional safeguard, and that it might cause much incon- 
venience. He maintained that, if the Irish legislature passed 
unjust laws, the veto of the Executive and the reserved powers 
of the Imperial Parliament could stop the abuse. On the 
other hand, he believed the amendment would lead to 
frivolous litigation. Mr. Bonar Law, in the course of his 
reply, ridiculed the efficiency of the safeguards proposed in 
the Bill. He added what he believed was the explanation of 
the omission of a provision which Mr. Gladstone had defended. 
Both Governments desired the support of Irish members, but 
Mr. Gladstone was wise enough to know that the pressure 
need not all be on one side. The great mistake which this 
Government had made was that they had been so determined 
at all costs to beat the Opposition that they intended to stick 
to office by doing whatever they were asked by their friends 
below the gangway, without any reservation. On Thursday 
the discussion was continued, the Opposition very properly 
insisting that if Home Rule is necessary (which, of course, 
they deny) it would be better in the full Colonial form than in 
the dangerous and degrading compromise of the Government. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Lloyd George was questioned 
very elosely in the House of Commons on Monday upon the 
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grant of abatement of income tax on the salaries of members. 
It will be remembered that a hundred pounds‘of their income 
is to be exempted in view of their heavy travelling expenses, 
Mr. Lloyd George was asked to give the names of the 
members at whose request the abatement was made, or at 
least to state the party to which they belonged. This he 
refused to do, on the ground that it would be invidious, and 
added that it was on the merits of the case rather than on the 
number of members who represented it that he decided to 
make the allowance. It is difficult to understand what the 
merits of the case are, and it is surely a most unwise 
precedent to grant to Members of Parliament exemptions from 
taxation which are not allowed tw the private citizen. The 
ordinary season-ticket holder may not deduct the price of his 
ticket from his income for the purpose of income-tax assess- 
ment, and that members should be given this privilege is, in 
Mr. Bonar Law’s words, “at least open to suspicion.” 


In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George made an announcement as to 
the new arrangements to be made with the doctors under the 
Insurance Act. It was proposed to add to the amount avail- 
able for medical benefit a sum equivalent to 2s. 6d. per insured 
person per annum, thus bringing the total for the purpose to 
8s. 6d. Of this amount a minimum of 6s. 6d. would be definitely 
assigned for medical remuneration and ls. 6d. for drugs. A 
further 6d. would then be available for drugs where required, 
and would otherwise be available for medical remuneration. 
Counting a further 6d. which would be applicable from the 
sanatorium benefit fund, the total remuneration which the 
doctors would receive would thus be 7s. or possibly 7s. 6d. per 
head of the insured, exclusive of drugs. The total annual cost 
of this additional grant is estimated at £1,650,000, and 
supplementary estimates for the amount will have to be voted 
in the House of Commons. Whether the doctors will accept 
this partial victory for their contention remains to be seen. 


The names of those members of Parliament who are to 
serve on the Select Committee appointed to investigate the 
Marconi agreement were announced on Wednesday. They 
are Mr. Amery, Mr. Booth, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. G. D. Faber, 
Mr. Falconer, Mr. Gordon Harvey, Mr. Macmaster, Mr. 
Mooney, Mr. J. Parker, Mr. Neil Primrose, Mr. W. Redmond, 
Sir Herbert Roberts, Mr. Harold Smith, Sir Albert Spicer, and 
Mr. H. Terrell. Sir Albert Spicer is to be the Chairman of 
the Committee. It is greatly to be hoped that the investiga- 
tions will be thorough and that the Report will help to 
maintain the highest standard of delicacy in all matters where 
there is danger of suspicion being aroused. It is not enough 
for Ministers to be free from corruption. They must not 
through carelessness give opportunity for scandal. 

We regret to record that Lord Peel died on last Thursday. 
That he was one of the ablest and most successful of Speakers 
of modern times is admitted on all hands. Besides possessing 
the gift of impartiality, mixed with firmness, good sense, and 
tact, he was the master of a measured and lofty eloquence which, 
though not often exerted, delighted all hearers—a faculty 
hereditary in his family. As far as we know, there is hardly 
another example of so many of the sons of a great man 
showing exceptional ability as did the sons of the great Sir 
Robert Peel. Those who remember the eldest son tell us 
that his speeches, when at his best, were astonishingly 
brilliant. The sailor son, Captain Peel, was one of the most 
magnetic of commanders, and inspired an extraordinary 
feeling of love, devotion, and confidence in those under him. 
It is, indeed, not too much to say that had he lived, and 
had there been a great war, he would have become a 
national hero. The other sons, though they did not occupy 
any great public positions, were men of remarkable mental 
capacity. Lord Peel is succeeded by his son, Mr. William 
Peel, the Member for Taunton. A by-election will there- 

fore take place, unless the Liberals think it would be 
unwise to contest the seat. 


The corroding influence of betting and gambling on the 
national fibre was the subject of an outspoken address by 
Mr. J. L. Paton, High Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School, at Bury on Sunday last. The craze for gambling, he 
declared, had “ undermined the wisdom, the political sagacity, 





and the shrewdness of the men of the North of England.” 
Ina striking passage he emphasized the irony of the situa- 
tion :— 


“We spent £37,000,000 of the State’s money every year on 

education, besides the money which came from ancient endow- 
ments, and all that expenditure, besides the devoted services of 
large bodies of teachers, was being exploited by the bookmakers. 
If it were not for the fact that boys and girls were taught to read 
and write and do a bit of arithmetic, the bookmakers’ trade 
would be gone. The tragedy of it all was that all the efforts of 
the State to educate the people, the great inventions of the tele- 
graphs and telephones, and the well-organized postal service had 
been seized upon for use in the great gambling mania, and 
degraded to the lowest stages of degradation.” 
We are glad to note that the Westminster Gazette expresses 
the hope that such declarations, coming from a man in Mr. 
Paton’s position, will attract wide attention. We may be 
allowed to commend them particularly to the attention of 
those Radical newspaper proprietors who combine the fervid 
advocacy of social service with the employment of keen 
incitements to betting. 


The discussion as to the style of architecture to be used in 
the new Government buildings at Delhi has led to the 
expression of a great many confused and sentimental ideas, 
The matter to be settled is in reality a simple one. What is 
required are buildings suitable for use for administrative and 
ceremonial purposes by Europeans living in a hot climate. 
Classical architecture obviously satisfies these conditions 
admirably, and in the eighteenth century, as Lord Curzon 
has pointed out, Englishmen in India designed their houses 
upon that model. Nothing could be better or more appropriate 
than the Calcutta style of the Wellesley epoch. Ifan“ Indian” 
style of architecture were more appropriate in this way, we 
should have no hesitation in recommending it. But no attempt 
has been made to show that this is the case. Its supporters 
have merely contented themselves with vague denunciations 
of the “ moral, intellectual, and material injury” which the 
adoption of the classical style would inflict upon India. After 
all, it should be remembered that the chief Government 
buildings are to be used and lived in by Europeans, not by 
inhabitants of India. A tinge of Orientalism in the Classic 
ornament, as in the buildings of Palmyra or the rock city of 
the desert, might add an interest to the ornament, but the 
essential thing is to put up buildings thoroughly appropriate 
to the life led in India by its northern rulers. We do not 
want to pretend that we are Hindus in our houses and offices 
any more than in our manners, our religion, or our social 
habits. 


On Thursday a meeting was held at the Mansion House in 
order to further the cause of the Boys’ Training Corps, the 
Lord Mayor being in the chair. If the necessary funds can 
be obtained the scheme will, we feel sure, do a very great 
amount of good to the boys who will get the mixed military and 
technical training. We believe it can be shown that it would 
actually have paid the parents of the boys who went through 
the “ Spectator Experimental Company ” to put down a sum of 
money in order that their sons might undergo the training at 
Hounslow. The money would have been easily paid back in 
the increased earning power of the lads. But the new scheme 
is in effect an enlarged version of the Spectator experiment, 
Though we have no responsibility for, or connexion with, the 
new venture we wish it all possible success, 











The annual conference on sea training was held at the 
County Hall, Spring Gurdens, on Monday, Mr. Geoffrey Drage 
presiding. Lord Devonport, who pointed out what had been 
done by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 to ameliorate 
the condition of sailors in the mercantile marine, read 
an important letter from Mr. Lloyd George. In it he 
declared that, though as Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
was bound to look at things from a different standpoint from 
that he had adopted when he was at the Board of Trade, his 
sympathies remained unchanged, and be was “at present 
considering, in consultation with the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Education, the question of providing additional 
monetary assistance to promote this most important branch 
of technical instruction.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 73 —Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HAMMER AND THE ANVIL. 


\ 7 HAT we write to-day may possibly be rendered void 

and of no effect by a telegram of to-morrow. 
With this reserve, we may deal with the military situation 
in the Balkans, which has certainly grown a good deal 
clearer since we wrote last week. Speaking generally, it is 
a tale of an anvil anda hammer. Adrianople is the anvil. 
The field army of the Turks is the hammer, lying some- 
where outside Adrianople to the south, but whether to the 
south-east or south-west no one not on the spot for the 
moment knows. The object of the Turks is clearly to get 
the Bulgarian army on to the anvil and then to smash it to 
atoms by the blows of the hammer. The Turks, that is, 
are making the proper use of a great fortified position. 
Such positions are of no more value by themselves than an 
anvil is of value by itself in breaking a bar of steel. Indeed, 
they are usually a source of danger and waste if they are 
merely left to be invested by an enemy. When, however, 
they retain the enemy at a fixed point and offer that resist- 
ance which makes the blow from the hammer effective, they 
are of the greatest possible use. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that the blows from a field army levelled 
against another field army with plenty of space in which 
to mancuvre and to fall back are generally inconclusive. 
Witness the blows levelled by the Japanese against the 
Russians in Manchuria. The Japanese always beat their 
enemy in the general engagements, but as there was no 
anvil on which to break the Russian army, the Japanese 
victories did not annihilate. 

But though Turkish strategy looks so well on paper and 
is so sound in theory, the public must not run away with 
the idea that it is certain to be successful. If the Bulgarians 
are quick enough, well enough led, and determined enough, 
and also are strong enough in numbers, they may not only 
surround the anvil of Adrianople, but with their own field 
army push back the Turkish field army till the hammer is 
useless because it cannot reach the anvil. This was in 
effect what happened at Ladysmith. The Boers not only 
surrounded Ladysmith and besieged it, but they had 
sufficient force and were sufficiently favoured by the ground 
and by the commander opposed to them to be able to keep Sir 
Redvers Buller from breaking them on the anvil. On the 
map it looked as if he ought to have been able to pulverize 
them. As a matter of fact the Boers held him off out of 
reach of the anvil while they besieged Ladysmith. It was 
only because of pressure in another part of the theatre of 
war that the siege of Ladysmith was raised. It is conceiv- 
able that something of this kind may happen at Adrianople. 

The Bulgarians are now pouring down through the 
mountain passes, in the centre, on the west and on 
the east, where the fortress of Kirk Kilisse, stands like 
a kind of huge outwork of Adrianople, and it is very 
a that by the time these pages are in our readers’ 

ands they may have actually invested Adrianople with its 
vast circle of star forts and outworks. Then will come 
the question whether they are strong enough to push 
the hammer out of reach of the anvil. Here a great deal 
will depend upon the quickness of the Turks and whether 
they can get at the Bulgarians before the Bulgarians have 
had time to dig themselves in and to throw up entrench- 
ments which will face south as well as well as north and offer 
aline of firm resistance to the Turks. If they can do this 
the tables may, as it were, be partly turned upon the Turks, 
and they may be exposed to the loss of men and, what is 
almost worse, to the loss of time, involved in carrying 
entrenchments. It is, of course, possible that the Turks 
may be helped by sorties from Adrianople and its out- 
works. If they are, there will no doubt be a magnificent 
“mix-up,” and we shall not only see the besiegers besieged, 
but the Bulgarians may also be in difficulties in regard 
to the lines of communication, by which they are fed 
and replenished with ammunition. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is more likely that the situation will be as we have 
said—like that at Ladysmith. Adrianople will not be 
able todo much more than hold its own, i.e., will not be 
able to help the Turkish field army. All, in fact, will 
depend upon whether the Turks win or lose their battle of 
Colenso and the subsequent attempts to break through the 
lines and make a junction with the besieged force. 











But obviously this does not exhaust the possibilities, 
It is quite conceivable that though the Bulgarians may be 
very hard pressed, the Turks will not be able to win their 
Colenso. In that case the Turks will no doubt make a 
counter-stroke, and try to relieve the pressure on Adrianople 
by attacking the Bulgarians in another direction, say by 
the Struma Valley. But this, of course, is a game that two 
can play at. The Bulgarians may conceivably be able to 
move down the Struma Valley to Serres and cut the railway 
line between Salonika and Constantinople, and then move 
to attack the Turkish field army, the hammer of our 
metaphor, in the rear. In truth everything, or almost 
everything, depends upon mobility. No doubt it is true 
that only numbers can annihilate, but quickness of move- 
ment is the equivalent of numbers. Therefore we may 
safely say that when the moral of two armies is about 
equal, which is the case with the Bulgarians and the Turks, 
the army which moves quickest will do best. 

Though the military critics are no doubt right in thinking 
that the essential feature of the war is to be found in the 
actions outside Adrianople, it must not be supposed that the 
other movements are entirely unimportant. No doubt if 
the Turks were to win a victory over the Bulgarians so rapid 
and so signal that they would be able to occupy Sofia in 
the course of the next fortnight, nothing else would matter 
very much. They could pick up the rest of the pieces 
at their leisure. There seems, however, very little prob- 
ability of any such signal victory taking place. The 
best that the friends of the Turks can hope for is that 
they will slowly drive the Bulgarians back, though in doing 
so the Turkish army would almost certainly be very severely 
punished. It is far more likely, then, that events will, 
even if the Bulgarians are not successful, move somewhat 
slowly round Adrianople, and that the struggle will be long 
and bitter even if it ultimately inclines in favour of the 
Turks. In that case considerable successes on the part 
of the Montenegrins, the Servians, and the Greeks, coupled 
with a general rising in Macedonia, might be of no small 
importance. In other words, if the Turks were to lose 
hold of the greater part of Macedonia and Epirus, and 
a considerable part of Albania, even victory at Adrianople 
would not settle matters absolutely in their favour. 

Such speculations, however, had perhaps better be 
reserved for a future occasion. All that we can feel 
sure of at the present time is that the Turks are trying 
the strategy of the hammer and the anvil, and that the 
Bulgarians, who are, of course, perfectly well aware of the 
Turkish plans, are trying to show that an anvil is no good 
whatever without a hammer to strike on it, and a hammer 
of very little good if it cannot reach the anvil. 





THE BRIDGE OF PESCHIERA. 


HE week has been full of talk as to the renewal by 
Italy of the Triple Alliance. In the light of recent 
events, the bulk of Englishmen, who are always well- 
wishers of Italy, have been somewhat surprised that this 
renewal seems almost certain. ‘“ What,” they ask, “has 
Italy got to gain by remaining tied to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary?” What Italy has got to lose thereby 
they see, or think they see, clearly enough. “ Did not 
Italy lose millions of money and place herself at a great 
disadvantage throughout the whole of last year owing to 
her commitments under the Triple Alliance? Had she been 
free of that entanglement she could have finished the war 
and relieved the drain on her finances long before. With her 
fleet as free to act in the Adriatic as in the Mgean, or with 
the power to take such action at Salonika as she took in 
the islands, the Turks would have been bound to give way. 
As it was, however, she was obliged to consult the feelings 
and wishes of Austria-Hungary, and Austria-Hungary, 
backed up by Germany, absolutely forbade any operations 
on the mainland of European Turkey. Her natural objec- 
tive, the stretch of coast from Dulcigno to Prevesa, 
which is almost visible from the Italian shore, was as 
completely closed to her as if it had been on another 
continent. After such an experience of an entangling 
alliance, and when she could escape without any 
breach of faith, why does she herself re-tie the rope? 
But if this were not reason enough there is Italy’s 
great new commitment in North Africa. Italy has now 
more than the peninsula to think of. Her dominions 
are sea-sundered. For many years to come she will 
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have to keep a large army in North Africa, and this 
army will have to get all its supplies, not only of 
munitions of war but also of food, from Italy. Italy is 
thus placed far more than she was before at the mercy of 
those who command the sea in the Mediterranean. She 
has given hostages ou a tremendous scale to sea power. 
If she were dragged by the Triple Alliance into a war 
with Britain and France her position would indeed be 

rilous. What is it then that induces her to run these 
risks when it is known that she has no quarrel with 
Britain, but rather the reverse, when she has waived her 
old grievance against France for taking Tunis by her 
annexation of Tripoli and Barka, and when she is on 
specially friendly terms with Russia?” So argues to 
himself the plain man when he hears that Italy will 
renew the Triple Alliance. 

A political philosopher with a turn for pedantry might 
declare that these very perplexing problems can all be 
solved by a very simple act. “ Let any traveller between 
Milan and Venice put his head out of the window at 
Peschiera railway station, and he will understand why 
Italy is in the Triple Alliance. The answer to the riddle 
is straight before him.” Looking north, his eyes rest upon 
what is perhaps the most beautiful, certainly the most 
scenic, view in Southern Europe. In front are spread the 
steel-blue waters of the Lake of Garda, now lashed in 
foam by the periodic and diurnal storm, now sleeping in 
azure security, a mere mirror for the hills. The ample 
bay is flanked by precipitous mountains which make 
the lake seem like some Norwegian fjord transported from 
thé Arctic seas to be endowed with all the enchantments 
of the south. On the left lie the lemon groves of Gardoune. 
Nearer at hand Catullus’s peninsula, “olive silvery 
Sirmio,” takes its sickle sweep of green and grey; while 
on the foreshore, where “ the almost islet” joins the land, 
stands in sombre magnificence the noblest of medieval 
castles. But though the scene is so magical and so Italian, 
one is looking not into Italy, but out of Italy, into the 
land of the Teuton and the invader, out of the great gate 
through which Italy’s conquerors have always come. 
Down the Brenner Attila led his Scythian cavalry, and 
down it passed the endless stream of Landsknechts and 
men-at-arms, soldiers of that Empire which usurped so 
erudely the Cesarean name and yet was neither Holy nor 
Roman. It is true that no poet need now address Italy 
as Clough did in his “ Bridge of Peschiera ” :— 

“TI see the Croat soldier stand 
Upon the grass of your redoubts, 
The eagle with his broad wing flouts 
The breadth and beauty of your land.” 


Still at Peschiera, now as before, the gate stands open into 
Italy, a gate which the Italians cannot shut. Look at the 
map and see how the great wedge of Austria-Hungary runs 
down to Lake Garda and renders vain the fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral, with all their ditches, ravelins, outworks, 
star forts, and salients and re-entrants. They could when 
in the hands of the foreigner make it easier to enter Italy, 
but they cannot close the door. Nor is this the only gate 
from Austria-Hungary into Italy which still stands open. 
Round the head of the Adriatic and from the direction 
of Trieste Italy’s northern neighbour could with equal 
ease pour her troops into Venetia. 

In plain truth, Italy is terribly vulnerable to attack 
from the north. What does this mean when translated 
into terms of politics? It means that the Italian statesmen 
have to consider whether they can risk standing out of 
the Triple Alliance. They know by instinct and by experi- 
ence that when the great war comes they will almost 
certainly be forced to take sides. They may be told by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary that if Italy does not side 
with them, and if they win in the struggle, her day as 
a Great Power will be over, and she may once more see 
the eagles fly across the Alps. Unquestionably Italy 
would find it very dangerous to leave the Triple Alliance 
unless she could feel sure that the Triple Alliance was not 
gong to win. To put it with the simple brutality of 
dtealpolitik, Germany and Austria-Hungary have it in 
their power to squeeze Italy very hard, and she knows that 
they would not hesitate to practise the gospel of the three 
R’s—“ Ruthless, Relentless, Remorseless.” 

Though we have pointed out the reasons which seem to 
make it perilous for Italy to leave the Triple Alliance, even 





though she may be from many points of view anxious to do 
so, we ure far from saying that if it comes toa choice Italy 
ought in her own interests to remain in the Alliance. We 
are inclined, indeed, to think she would on the wh.‘s be 
wiser to take her courage in both hands and run the risk 
of Austrian enmity. What we have hitherto been trying 
to do is not to say what line Italy ought to take, but to 
show that Italian policy is not half so simple as some people 
suppose, and to point out how great is the pressure upon 
her to remain in the Alliance. On the whole, however, 
we are inclined to think that Italy had better separate 
herself from the great entanglement. We can give our 
reasons very shortly. Italy's great interest is peace. She 
wants time to develop and consolidate her resources 
as a Great Power, and especially to digest the new 
empire in North Africa which she bas acquired, an empire 
which, to begin with, means several years of frontier war 
and a great expenditure of money in the matter of develop- 
ment. Therefore any policy which leads to the preserva- 
tion of peace—Italy knows that in a general war she will 
have to take sides—must be to her advantage. But surely 
the way of peace is to convert the Triple into a Quadruple 
Entente. Neither Britain nor France wants war. It is 
palpable that we can gain nothing by a war, and that 
France is not only peaceful in herself, but has too 
many commitments in Morocco to render war acceptable 
from any point of view. Russia, again, wants peace. But 
if Italy were to leave the Triple Alliance and to throw in her 
lot with Britain, France, and Russia, it is as certain as any- 
thing can be that Germany and Austria-Hungary would not 
move. Germany is wedded to the Confucian doctrine of 
war, “If I fight I win,” and Germany could not be sure of 
winning in the conditions we have named. At the same 
time Italy would feel secure that the Powers of the 
Entente would not desert her or allow her interests to be 
imperilled. In our opinion these considerations would 
hold good even if great events were not proceeding in the 
Balkans. If, however, the map is radically altered there, 
and if when the struggle is over Austria-Hungary has 
obtained either the possession or the reversion of Salonika 
and also of Albania, Italy would have yet a further reason 
for desiring to incline her weight on the side of the Triple 
Entente. If the Turks are driven from Europe the net 
result must almost certainly be to increase Austro- 
Hungarian influence in the Mediterranean. But that 
cannot mean more security for Italy. 

Unquestionably the statesmen of Italy have a most 
difficult and anxious part to play. Of one thing, how- 
ever, they may be sure. The British people wish Italy 
well, desire her continued strength and independence, and 
feel no sort of jealousy at the thought that Italian culture, 
banished when the Arabs drove out the Romans, will 
now return to North Africa. Further, we are certain 
that if Italy decides that her interests make it absolutely 
essential that she should remain in the Triple Alliance, 
there will be no feeling here of anger and no desire 
whatever to punish Italy. We recognize that the states- 
men of Italy must in such a case do what they think is 
best for their own country without thought of old friends 
or of any obligations to this country. At the same 
time, Italy would be most unwise to get into the way 
of thinking that because we should not be vindictive 
if she remains in the Triple Alliance, and Austria- 
Hungary and Germany will be vindictive if she comes 
out of it, therefore it is necessarily her best policy to 
remain. ‘To let the matter be decided solely by such con- 
siderations as these would be most unwise. Though we 
shall not be vindictive with Italy, even if the peace is 
broken, acts must have their consequences. It woild be 
impossible for the Triple Entente to be at war with 
the Triple Alliance without every part of that Alliance 
feeling the consequences of the war. In other words, Italy 
cannot have it both ways. If the worst comes to the worst, 
she will have to make her election. In our opinion the 
consideration which should influence her is this: which 
course would be most likely to conduce to the preserva- 
tion of the general peace. If her statesmen feel that the 
answer is “ by remaining in the Triple Alliance,” then let 
her remain there. If, on the other hand, they feel the 
answer must be “ by leaving the Triple Alliance,” then let 
her leave it. Hitherto we admit that Italy has helped the 
general cause of peace by being in the Triple Alliance, for 
undoubtedly she has acted as a drag upon her allies and 
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artners. It is doubtful, however, whether she can much 
ra play the part of clinging round the legs of her 
allies. If she cannot, and if she will in future have to be 
dragged by them wherever they go, remaining in the 
Alliance cannot serve the cause of peace. 





DESPOILING ENGLAND. 


E regret that the Westminster Gazette, instead of 
taking the pains to answer the arguments we 
brought forward last week, merely repeats that it would 
be a“ piece of spiteful meanness” for the Unionist Party to 
repudiate the tribute which the present Home Rule Bill 
requires Great Britain to pay to Ireland. Yet surely the 
case requires some other answer than a mere repetition of 
abuse. We pointed out that under the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Gladstone in both his Home Rule Bills 
Ireland ought to contribute a very substantial sum to 
Imperial expenditure. Instead of doing so she is to 
receive a large annual grant from Great Britain for her 
own domestic expenditure, the net result being that Great 
Britain is mulcted to the extent of something between 
£5,000,000 and £6,000,000 a year. The Westminster 
Gazette and all the newspapers that support the Govern- 
ment are in the habit of arguing that the electorate at 
the last General Election gave their consent to the 
principle of Home Rule. It is clear, however, that, as 
the present Home Rule Bill was not then in print, the 
only principle of Home Rule which could have been 
approved by the electorate was the principle of Gladstonian 
Home Rule. That principle is not being carried out in 
the present Bill, and it is quite certain that if Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues had in 1910 gone to the country and 
said: “ We propose, if we obtain a majority, to introduce 
a Home Rule Bill which shall not carry out the principle 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, of a fair contribution 
from Ireland to Imperial expenditure, but which instead 
shall bleed the British taxpayer to the extent of over 
£5,000,000 a year for the benefit of people who denounce 
Great Britain as a foreign country,” they would not have 
received approval for such proposals. Nevertheless they 
find themselves in a position to impose this measure upon 
the country. 

In these circumstances we contend that there is no moral 
obligation resting upon the Unionist Party to accept the 
results of the Home Rule Bill. We admit that if the 
Unionists were now to accept the Bill as a settlement of 
the Irish question, they could not afterwards honourably 
repudiate it. But they are doing nothing of the sort. 
They have, we are glad to see, completely endorsed the 
view taken by the Spectator and announced in unmistak- 
able terms that if and when they come back to power they 
will at once amend the Home Rule Act (assuming that 
the Bill has become an Act) on the financial side. That 
is a perfectly straightforward declaration, and it is a 
perfectly honourable course to pursue. Thatsuch a course 
is embarrassing to the Liberal Party we can readily under- 
stand, for it is gradually dawning on a great many Liberals 
that the Irish Nationalists would not have the slightest 
enthusiasm for Home Rule if that measure were not 
accompanied by doles of British cash and British credit. 

Let us pass to another point. The Westminster Gazette 
is equally perturbed at the possibility that the Unionists, 
if they come into power before the Home Rule Bill is 
passed, may proceed to cut down the Irish representation. 
To avoid that danger our contemporary raises, not for the 
first time, the plea that the Act of Union fixes the Irish 
representation at its present figure. To the retort that 
the Act of Union stipulated for the establishment of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland “ for ever,’ and that this 
was ignored in 1869, the Westminster replies that the 
Act of Union was not then ignored, but that “ its terms 
were varied by the separate consent of the two parties.” 
With all respect, there is here an extraordinary confusion 
of thought. The parties to the Act of Union were the 
Trish Protestant Parliament of 1800 and the British 
Parliament of the same date. Essentially the Act of 
Union was a parliamentary union, and the two parliaments 
agreed together to merge themselves into one. As a matter 
of fact, in neither case was there even a new election. But 
having merged themselves into one, the two ceased to exist 
as separate entities, with the result that all the powers 
previously possessed by each became concentrated in the 








united Parliament. That this result was deliberately foro- 
seen we are bound to assume from the absence in the Act 
of Union of any provision for protecting the separate 
interests of the two parties to the Union. In the case of 
the United States such provision was made. Each of the 
States which formed part of the original Union retained 
its complete separate identity, and a Supreme Court was 
established with power to prevent the federal legislature 
from trenching upon State rights or otherwise violating 
the terms of the Constitution. No such court was set up 
in the case of the union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
Nor did either of the two contracting parties maintain any 
parliamentary or other organization by which its separate 
identity could be subsequently expressed. The two parties 
agreed to merge themselves in oneanother. Theargument 
of the Westminster amounts toa contention that the united 
parliament created by the Act of Union cannot pass any 
Act affecting that Union without the consent of a majority 
of the Irish members for the time being. If that was the 
intention of the authors of the Act of Union it is extra- 
ordinary that they should have omitted to say so. 


In the absence of any organ for maintaining tho 
separate identities of the two parties to the Treaty of 
Union, the utmost we can do is try to return as far as 
is possible to the condition of things prevailing when 
the Treaty was negotiated. To do this we must 
summon a Parliament elected on a limited franchise, con- 
sisting mainly of Protestant landowners, and ask 
them what their view would be of any proposed 
alteration in the Act of Union. Certainly their view 
would not be the same as that of Mr. Redmond and 
his followers. That, however, is not the whole case. The 
people who quote the Act of Union in defence of the 
maintenance of the present unfair representation of Ireland 
in the United Parliament have apparently never taken the 
trouble to consult the authority on which they depend. 
The Act of Union provided that there should be one 
hundred members from Ireland to sit in the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom. The actual figure at 
the present time happens to be one hundred and three. 
So even on this point the Act has already been broken. 
But the same clause which provided that the number 
should be one hundred also laid down the method by 
which these hundred should be selected. Article IV. of 
the Treaty of Union, which is recited in the Preamble to 
the Act of Union, says that— 

“Such Act as shall be passed in the Parliament of Ireland 


previous to the Union to regulate the mode by which the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons, to serve in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom on the part of Ireland, shall be 
summoned and returned to the said Parliament shall be considered 


as forming part of the Treaty of Union.” 


A later clause in the Act of Union recites and enacts the 
Irish Act here referred to. The essential words are as 
follows :— 

“ And be it enacted that of the one hundred Commoners to sit 
on the part of Ireland in the United Parliament sixty-four shall 
be chosen for the counties, and thirty-six for the following cities 
and boroughs, videlicet: For each county of Ireland, two; for 
the city of Dublin, two; for the city of Cork, two,” &ec. &c. 

The list of the boroughs here specified includes Youghal, 
Bandon Bridge, Coleraine, New Ross, Tralee, Cashel, 
Dungarvan, Portarlington, and Enniskillen. In other 
words, the treaty right of Portarlington and Enniskillen 
to be represented in the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom is exactly the same as the treaty right of Ireland 
to have one hundred members. Nor is it surprising that 
it should be so, for, as was pointed out above, the Act of 
Union was essentially a treaty between two parliaments, 
and at that time both parliaments were largely in tho 
hands of the owners of pocket boroughs, without whose 
consent the treaty would never have been agreed to. On 
the Irish side the owners of pocket boroughs like Port- 
arlington—which, by the way, was subsequently for many 
years represented by Ricardo—wished to preserve their 
property and influence, and they stipulated that the 
right of their boroughs to be represented in the United 
Parliament should form part of the Treaty of Union. 
If the sanctity of the Treaty of Union is to be invoked as 
a bar to an equitable redistribution of seats, then we must 
seek out the descendants of the owners of these Irish 
pocket boroughs and restore to them the right to return 
members to Parliament, even as the owner of the borough 
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of Portarlington returned Mr. Ricardo—for a monetary 
consideration. This would be the true execution of the 
letter of the Treaty of Union; but it would be a violation 
of the spirit of the treaty. For the essential purpose of 
the Act of Union was to create a )’arliament which should 
be the sovereign authority for both countries, and which 
therefore must have power to govern both countries in the 
way which seems best at the time, and not in accordance 
with conditions laid down fifty or a hundred years earlier. 
It only remains to add that even in the present Home 
Rule Bill the unfairness of the present representation of 
Ireland is recognized. A clause provides that in the case 
of future discussion as to the financial arrangements 
between the two countries Ireland is to send to the 
Imperial Parliament not forty-two members as generally 
provided in the Bill, nor one hundred and three as now, but 
a number proportional to the relative population. 





IRELAND AND BOUNTIES. 


| er Trade promises to be a vanishing quantity in 
Liberal finance. The present Government have 
already gone a long way towards making a tariff a 
necessity if national expenditure and national receipts are 
to go on balancing one another. The taxes that do not 
run directly counter to the principle of Free Trade may be 
nearer exhaustion than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
allows himself to suppose, yet if the programme of 
“Social Reform” is to be carried out on the lines which 
his trusting followers expect, the public outlay will make a 
continually growing demand on the public income. No 
doubt the national credit will remain to be drawn upon. 
We can imagine an eager philanthropist arguing that since 
England has borrowed eight hundred millions to carry on 
iniquitous wars she may well borrow a similar sum to 
develop the blessings of peace. This, however, is still in 
the future, though not, perhaps, a very distant future. 
Whether if the day comes when this proposal is made 
any Liberals will be found to cling to the discarded 
doctrine of paying your way it is impossible to forecast 
with any certainty. In the meantinio, however, Free 
Trade is confronted by a danger nearer at hand. The 
taxing powers conferred on the Irish Parliament by the 
Home Rule Bill do not in appearance place any i een 
towards Protection which that body may develop under very 
rigid restraints. Ireland may be a nation, but under the 
legislation now in debate she is to be, from a fiscal point 
of view, a nation in leading strings. The Irish Parliament 
may indeed make unlimited additions to the Customs 
duties imposed by the Imperial Parliament—on beer and 
spirits. In a whisky-drinking country a duty on French 
brandy or green Chartreuse is not likely to add much to 
the Irish revenue. Further, the Irish Parliament may add 
tothe Customs duties imposed by the Imperial Parliament, 
“other than the duties on beer and spirits, to an extent not 
exceeding ten per cent.” If any Irish taxpayer flatters 
himself that this ten per cent. extra duty may lighten 
his burden in some degree, he has only to remember 
that this permission only applies to duties already imposed 
by the Imperial Parliament, and he will realise how 
limited his freedom is. All the arguments with which 
Tariff Reformers have made us familiar will appeal to him 
with the special face they will wear in the eyes of a 
citizen of a poor country that has got to make a living 
income for itself. But so long as the Imperial Parliament 
contains a majority of Free Traders he will have to dismiss 
them as having no application to himself. Ireland is no more 
to be allowed to get rich in her own way than in the forgotten 
days of special commercial restrictions on her manufac- 
tures. The English Free Trader is to determine the fiscal 
policy of Ireland as well as of England. Well, it may be 
said, what else do you want? Is it the business of a 
Free Trader to find fault with a Home Rule Bill because 
it rivets Free Trade upon Ireland? But even the stoutest 
Free Trader may object to inconsistency in his fellow Free 
Traders. He has a right to ask why, if the creation of 
an Irish Parliament is such an imperative necessity, should 
it be deprived at starting of one of the most elementary 
rights of a new community—the right of raising money 
to pay its own expenses? Still, we admit that the effect 
of these limitations is to secure Ireland against Customs 
duties for other than revenue purposes so long as England 
and Scotland are determined to impose a similar restriction 
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on themselves. It is a curious provision to introduce into 
a Bill the professed object of which is to give Ireland a 
legislature and an executive of her own, but all the same 
it is, as far as it goes, a Free Trade provision. 

What its authors seem to have forgotten is that Customs 
duties are not the only means of introducing Protection. 
The greatest achievement of Grattan’s Parliament was the 
Corn Law of 1784. It is, suys Mr. Lecky, “one of the 
capital facts in Irish history. In a few years it changed 
the face of the land, and made Ireland to a great extent 
an arable instead of a pasture country.” It was the 
almost unanimous belief of all the most competent Irish 
authorities towards the close of the century that the corn 
bounties granted by that Act “had proved an inestimable 
benefit to the nation,” and specially so to the small farmers 
and labourers. No doubt there was another side, and 
a very dark side, to the question. ‘The corn bounties 
appear to have contributed largely to that excessive sub- 
division of farms which became ultimately so disastrous ; 
to an increase of population out of all proportion to the 
permanent resources of the country; to modes of cul- 
tivation which, in order to obtain large and speedy 
returns, exhausted and impoverished the soil.” But 
this other side of the picture was not shown until long 
after the bounties were granted. What was plain to 
Irishmen at the time was the immense immediate advan- 
tage that flowed from them. Is there anything in the 
Home Rule Bill to prevent the Irish Parliament from 
granting bounties once more? As far as we can see there 
is nothing. It is then reasonably certain that bounties will 
be started as soon as the Irish Parliament has got over tho 
business necessarily attending the first trial of a newly 
created Constitution. The objections mentioned by Mr. 
Lecky will have lost their weight. The Purchase Act has 
revolutionized the land system, so there is no danger to be 
apprehended from any further subdivision of farms. The 
population has so dwindled that the reason for dreading 
any increase of it has disappeared. The impoverishment 
of the soil by bad farming need not be feared in the light 
of the greater agricultural knowledge which the farmer 
now possesses. With all the objections answered by the 
changed circumstances of the country what is there to 
prevent the Irish Parliament doing in the twentieth 
century what apparently answered so well at the close 
of the eighteenth ? 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that the introduction 
of bounties will stop at corn. Any rising industry that it 
is desired to encourage in Ireland will be helped in the 
same way. Let us take a single instance—the motor 
industry. There will be no difficulty in devising some 
way of taxing or rating cars which will greatly discourage 
their importation into Ireland. For example, an Irish 
Parliament might require a special licence of £20 per 
annum for any person driving a car on the Irish roads, but 
at the same time they might remit four-fifths of the licence 
duty in the case of cars made in Ireland. When the English 
manufacturers find that the Irish Parliament bas thus in 
effect imposed a prohibitive duty on motors not made in the 
country they may feel inclined to cross St. George’s Channel 
and set up works of their own on the Irish side of it. They 
will receive a warm welcome there, because they will employ 
Irish labour, and their workmen will consume Irish pro- 
duce. How, then, are they to be tempted to take this step ? 
Clearly by making it their interest to build their cars in 
Ireland rather than in England. This is just what a 
bounty will do. Prices will not be raised, because the 
manufacturer's profit will be provided in a pleasanter way. 
There will be no fresh duties to make the Government 
unpopular with motorists, because the cost of this form of 
Protection will fall not on a class, but on the community. 
The justification of the French sugar duties, which Thiers 
put forward, was that he liked to see the chimneys 
smoking. The Irish Minister who defends bounties on 
the ground that he likes to see the cars running will find 
it equally easy to recommend his policy to his country- 
men. Thus the system which we have proudly excluded 
by barring the door will make its entrance quite as 
effectually by an unfastened window. Protection will 
know nothing of our Customs duties, but it will find 
ample satisfaction in the enjoyment of the same thing 
under another and a more attractive name. If we are 
right in this reading of the Bill, what can the remnant of 
Free Traders do to prevent its passing in its present form ? 
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That is a hard question for them to answer. They may 
say, no doubt, that by Protection they mean Customs 
duties, and that a system of bounties is Protection with 
the poison extracted. Liberals who argue in this way may 
remain Liberals, for the meaning of the word has been so 
enlarged of late that it is hard to say what it does not 
include. But they cannot remain Free Traders. That 
title they must abandon unless they can invent a definition 
of it which will not include either Cobden, Bright, or 
Gladstone. Will they get out of their dilemma by boldly 
moving an amendment which shall expressly forbid the 
Irish Parliament to grant bounties? ‘That is surely the 
consistent course, but we admit it will require some 
courage. We admit, also, that the Government is almost 
certain, though embarrassed, to refuse to sanction the 
proposed limitation. It is probable, therefore, that if 
a Free Trade amendment is moved it will be included 
among the many which are rejected by an almost mechanical 
process, and that our Free Trade Liberal will be left 
wondering what other principles he will have to sacrifice 
rather than face the intolerable suffering of seeing the 
three Kingdoms remain an undivided unit. 

It will be said, perhaps, that all this is too cynical, and 
that there are plenty of Liberals who are still Free Traders, 
and will not dream of allowing the introduction of Pro- 
tection in Ireland by the side-door of bounties. Very well. 
In that case we had better make a definite challenge. 
“ We challenge Free Traders of the Liberal Party to propose 
an amendment or a new clause to the Bill explicitly depriving 
the Irish Parliament of the power of granting bounties direct 
or indirect.” If such a proposal is made and passed, or sup- 
ported by a reasonable number of Liberals, our suggestion 
that there are no Free Traders left in the Liberal Party 
falls to the ground. If no one can be got to propose and 
be for a clause prohibiting bounties, then it holds the 

eld. 








NEW COUNTRY FOR A HUNT. 
RATHER curious addition, or rather restoration, has 
been made to Westminster Hall. It seems that for a 
long time past, in the Architectural Museum in Tufton Street, 
Westminster, there have been standing, or lying, or otherwise 
awaiting attention, three stone statues of kings which are 
believed at one time to have adorned the facade of West- 
minster Hall, and to have been removed during certain 
building operations. One of these statues has now been 
taken from the Architectural Museum by the First Com- 
missioner of Works and placed for the time being inside 
Westminster Hall above the doorway leading to the House of 
Commons. The other two remain in the Architectural 
Museum, and the three are assigned by competent authority 
to the date 1380. As regards other details history is 
silent. If the statues are correctly assigned to the date 
1380 they were presumably placed in their original position 
by Richard II. when he enlarged the Hall, which had been 
burnt down in 1291 and rebuilt by Edward IT. But the date 
of their removal from the facade of the Hall, though doubtless 
it can be traced from the archives connected with its various 
restorations, seems to be uncertain; all that we are told is 
tvat the statues “ had been forgotten.” 
he other two statues remain in the Architectural Museum 
and invite inspection, as indeed does the museum itself. What 
is the percentage of Londoners who could tell you where the 
Architectural Muscum is, and what is in it, and for what 
purpose it exists? You walk down Great Smith Street, turn 
down Little Smith Street, and find yourself in Tufton Street, 
and there it stands on your right; its modest doors stand 
open to the public, so that you may enter without payment, 
without turnstiles, without observation. To the architect’s 
eye no doubt the museum is arranged as it should be; to 
the layman it is the most confusing medley. Genuine work 
stands side by side with casts and replicas; wood-carving 
hangs next to plaster modelling, stone next to cement, cork 
opposite china. Here are a pair of fine old oak doors from 
a church in Yorkshire; here is a cast of an effigy of Richard II. 
in the Confessor’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey; here is the 
wooden outer case of a mummy, standing in a dark corner 
a little removed from a statue of the Virgin; here is a broken 
east of a carved Indian elephant ; a short distance away stands 
an oak cupboard, partly modern and partly panelled with old 
wood, four of the panels deccrated with Gothic tracery, and 











eight of them with linenfold ornament, probably French work 
of the fifteenth century. In a recess stands a glass-fronted 
cupboard containing various specimens of pottery, and 
opposite the cupboard is a glass case in which you may dis- 
cover a delicate piece of work labelled “Cork model of the 
temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, by Giovanni Altieri.” And at 
the two sides of a door leading into an inner office and 
library stand the two stone kings from Westminster 
Hall, lonely and surely protesting. They are perhaps 
seven and a half feet high; one is built up of three 
blocks, the other of two; they are draped in kingly robes and 
crowned with crowns, under which their flowing hair descends 
almost to mingle with their flowing beards ; each has lost the 
right hand and nearly all the sceptre, and each in the left 
hand carries a mutilated orb. One lacks a nose, the other has 
his countenance royally complete. Both stand on the floor of 
the hall, below the two encircling galleries that run round the 
walls; above them the walls rise to the very ceiling and roof 
of the hall, hung all over with casts, models, and genuine work 
mixed, and all over covered with dust. Most of the specimens 
appear to be numbered, and a few are labelled; there is said 
to be a catalogue, though it is believed to be not quite up-to- 
date; there are no catalogues which the public can buy, 
though this, perhaps, is not surprising, for a glance at the 
visitors’ book informs you that visitors are few. The whole 
place, in short, is a museum of varied arrangement which 
suggests the most attractive possibilities as the reward of care- 
ful research. The earnest explorer, to be sure, would have to 
be prepared for the consumption of a heavy meal of dust, but 
he might, you feel, emerge triumphant with some forgotten 
trophy of even more importance than the kings of Westminster 
Hall. 

No doubt the official catalogue of such a museum as this, 
examined with official care, might not reveal any very 
encouraging avenues for expert searching. But the catalogue 
would not be what the explorer would examine. He would 
search about the place itself. He would remember the history 
of the Turner paintings discovered at the National Gallery. 
Before those paintings were actually and in truth discovered, 
it must have seemed the most unlikely thing that there in our 
National Gallery, watched over by keen and trustworthy 
officials, with every work of art docketed, labelled and cata- 
logued, there should still exist a large number of Turner's 
works, done at his best period, worthy of being placed by the 
side of any of those hung on our gallery walls, and yet 
hidden out of sight, buried among lumber or shoved into 
odd corners. It would have been, and indeed was, by the 
public regarded less as an unlikelihood than an impossibility 
—the officials of course knew that there were certain “old 
canvases” with their backs to the wall. Ruskin was be- 
lieved to have examined every Turner in the Gallery; yet 
the impossible happened, and the unsuspected collection was 
discovered. That discovery alone, made under those conditions, 
is a sufficient answer to any assertion that fresh “ finds” of the 
same kind are impossible. And without any doubt, as the story 
of each successive year goes to prove, the “finds” are merely 
waiting for patient search in the right places. In minor or even 
major museums such as that which has just given up its “ old, 
unhappy, far-off kings,” in dusty towers and muniment rooms, 
in country-house libraries, chests in church vestries, lumber 
rooms in disused wings and galleries, thrust behind chests and 
cases and dusty unhung pictures and broken furniture, there 
must be drawings, paintings, sculptures, books, manuscripts, 
letters, unsuspected by their owners, uncatalogued in inven- 
tories, priceless in the market. Was nota fragment of a marble 
horse, part of the frieze of the Parthenon, discovered shelter- 
ing some Alpine flowers in an English rock-garden? We have 
merely to think of the manuscripts we do not possess, from 
Shakespeare’s sonnets downwards, or of the number of paint- 
ings which, under ordinary conditions of time and work, must 
have been produced by particular masters, yet which have 
never seen the light in galleries or in private collections, to 
guess at the discoveries which await the earnest explorer. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, in one of his essays on “Old Lamps for 
New,” has imagined the possibilities that lie before a searcher 
for new examples of Vermeer. Vermeer, he calculates, had a 
working period of twenty-four years, from 1652, when he was 
twenty, to 1676, when he died. If he produced only four 
pictures a year, there are ninety-six to be accounted for ; if he 
only painted two ina twelvemonth, his total will be forty-eight, 
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and we only know of thirty-nine. Andso Mr. Lucas imagines 
himself commissioned, or rather set at large, by some wealthy 
and discerning person, solely with the object of hunting among 
the byways of northern Europe in the hope of coming across 
another Vermeer. He would find one, he knows, and we may 
applaud the certainty of the knowledge. Butif one searcher 
and one rich and discerning patron, why not many? Why 
not an organized band of searchers; why not a Society for 
Discovering Lost Works of Art in Unexpected Places of No 
Historic Interest? The name, after all, is no longer than 
that of many other societies, and the object is as praise- 
worthy as that of any, and, for that matter, quite as certain 
of achievement. Such a society would have a president or 
master, a committee, a secretary, subscribers, hunting and 
non-hunting members—in fact, it would be very like a 
Hunt in many important respects, with manuscripts and 
portraits and landscapes for foxes, and the most able 
and keen-nosed antiquaries for hounds. It would meet 
at country houses, as packs of hounds meet, only 
inside, not outside, the house. It would ask permission to 
draw the coverts of the library, the galleries, the dining-room, 
the schoolroom, the boxroom, the attics. It would work 
silently through the ground floor, and then perhaps there 
would be heard a whimper from the stairs above, and one of 
the most trustworthy of the antiquaries would begin to give 
tongue, and the whole pack would make the passages ring with 
the most glorious music, in full cry after a genuine Velasquez, 
anew Shakespeare folio, an unpublished poem by Collins, a 
bundle of notes on the plot of “Edwin Drood,” a packet of 
letters from Cowper, a manuscript page in the writing of John 
Donne—even, to please Mr. Lucas (whose whimper might be 
depended upon), a new Vermeer. Of course such a society 
would succeed ; of course owners of country houses would 
invite it to meet, indeed demand that it should meet, in their 
front halls, and give it lunch after the hunt—for doubtless 
antiquaries and virtuosi, like hounds, hunt best unfed. It 
would spring at once into a well-deserved and gratifying 
notoriety. Jealous and rival collectors would set traps for it. 
Millionaires would deem it the smart thing to provide good 
sport in their houses. They might even purposely hide an old 
master or two in the attics, as rich men secretly procure foxes 
from Leadenhall Market to turn loose in their woods on the 
morning of the meet. With so inviting a prospect before it, 
with assured funds, with members of every archeological 
society in England longing to be drafted into the pack, and 
with the certainty of a find, it remains only for the Society 
to come into actual Jiving, hunting existence. “The Royal 
Artistic Treasures Hunt, Sir Charles Holroyd, M.A.T.H.,” 
has a most inviting sound. 





“A CLEAN WOMAN.” 

* LEANLINESS is next to godliness,” so the old saying 

has it, or “ goodliness ” as we are taught to explain it 
nowadays. Nanny was certainly no beauty, but as certainly 
the old woman was goodly to look upon. In her snowy-white 
dress, stockings, apron, cross-over, and a white sun-bonnet on 
her head, she was a living embodiment of the proverb. In 
the exercise of her professional duties, nursing the living or 
watching by the dead, Nanny always wore white. The im- 
pression made on you was of cleanliness carried on to a 
higher plane, where it became purity. 

In those past ages when holiness clung round rags and dirt 
Nanny would have been reckoned a sinner indeed, for while 
the Lord provided fair water the old woman would wash. 
Every afternoon she bathed herself from head to foot, and 
this personal cleanliness was reflected on her belongings,—and 
on those of other people when they came into hercharge. The 
kitchen over which she presided was a curious one, The coal 
lay in various heaps, neatly assorted according to the size of 
the pieces. There was small gleam of brass or copper, for 
every possible kitchen utensil was wrapped in clean rags, 
which themselves enjoyed a weekly wash. How Nanny ever 
got through her work in addition to these ceremonial ablutions 
was a mystery. She shared Miss Matty’s dislike of wasting 
artificial light, and would sit long hours in the dark to save 
candles. 

Her outward aspect shone, one may say, by dint of cleanli- 
ness and white linen, but her mental wear was black. Poor 
Nanny! I do not think she had led a very happy life. Perhaps 





a dim regret for the man she might have married unknowingly 
coloured her view of things; at any rate she found a grim 
satisfaction in relating tales of horror which cast an infectious 
gloom over the listener's mind. True tales—that was the 
worst of it—drawn from her own experience in “ layings-out ” 
and watchings. Stories of corpses which were not dead, and 
other happenings, relishing more of Edgar Allan Poe’s lurid 
imaginings than episodes in the life of this old country- 
woman. Yet with all this there was a childlike side to her 
mind and character. She was seventy when I knew her, and 
still her long-dead mother ruled her life. Nanny had loved 
her dearly, and the dead womun’s sayings and opinions still 
shaped the life of the living one. 

Old and grim, Nanny had had her romance. Once in her 
far-back youth a man had loved her, and asked her to wed 
him. She had agreed, but they fell out before the wedding 
day. He would not give Nanny all the dresses she thought 
necessary to keep her spick and span, and so they parted. 
He left the village; and Nanny went to keep house for her 
brother, and mother his motherless children. All day sbe 
worked and washed at home, and when the three little girls 
were safely put to bed Nanny was free—free to begin her 
night’s work of nursing, or watching, or laying out the dead 
with scrupulous cleanliness and purity. Years passed on, the 
three girls had grown up, and Nanny bad grown old when she 
met her former lover again. He was old, ill, and dying, but 
she knew him, and faithfully tended the unconscious man until! 
the end came. He died without recognizing her. 

Excessive cleanliness among the poor seems to harden the 
heart—so Miss Loane says in one of ber wonderful books, and 
she ought to know—but if this is the rule Nanny was the 
exception. She loved and cared for her nieces as if they were 
her daughters. Now they helped her, sharing in her efforts 
to keep the home together and to support the bed-ridden 
father, who lay in the kitchen downstairs. The two eldcr 
girls had started dressmaking; the third, a delicate little girl, 
looked after the house. Nanny’s hardest days were over, but 
she still kept on her own night-work. 

She was well over seventy, and even to this sturdy soul the 
end seemed drawing nearer. She did not fear death, but her 
days were overclouded by one great and harassing dread—no 
one would lay her out properly. Among all her acquaintance 
she knew no one who even approached her standard of cleanli- 
ness. Her grave-clothes lay folded ready in a drawer, but she 
herself would go into her coffin, dirty for the first time in her 
life. ‘There was no help for it, and no comfort. 

One morning the eldest daughter came down to attend to 
her father as usual. She was going through the familiar 
round of morning duties when he asked, “Is everything all 
right in the house?” Something in his tone caught her 
attention. 

“Why, father, what do you mean?” 

“Are you all three well?” asked the old man again with 
an uneasy look. 

“Why, yes, father—except Lizzie” (the delicate daughter), 
“and she is never up to much.” 

“ What is wrong with her?” 

« Just a sore throat,” in soothing tones, “ but she is getting 
up.” The cloud on the old man’s face did not lift. “You 
tell her to go back to bed again,” he said with slow emphasis. 
“She is going to die!” His daughter exclaimed, but he 
insisted on it so steadily that at last, unconvinced but uneasy, 
she ran upstairs, and persuaded her sister to return to bed. 
Then she went back to the kitchen. 

“ Now, father, what do you mean? Lizzie is not bad.” 

“She is going to die. I've had a sign. I saw my mother 
last night—saw her plain as I see you. She didn’t say 
nothing, just stood by my side for a long time. Some one in 
this house is going to die.” 

We are all immortal in our own eyes, old and ill; the sign 
was not for him. The girl shivered; his faith in his vision, 
and its meaning was not to be shaken. She persuaded him, 
however, to say nothing of it to the others, and was more 
cheered and relieved than she would have cared to own when 
the ailing Lizzie made ber appearance downstairs some 
hours later. 

Towards the evening Nanny came in from nursing. She 
looked tired and worn, confessed to not feeling well, and 
after a cup of tea went heavily up to bed. Her brother 
looked after her and then beckoned his eldest daughter. 
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“The sign is for her,” he said. 

For four or five days Nanny was ill, then she got better—so 
much better that the doctor gave her leave to get up. Some- 
what to his surprise she refused. 

“To-day is Saturday. Pity to dirty clean clothes to-day 
when I must put on all clean to-morrow again.” 

The doctor langhed and gave way; Nanny should get up to- 
morrow. 

Sunday dawned clear and fine. Her eldest niece set every- 
thing ready for the old woman and then went off to church. 
When she came back her aunt was not down, but to her sur- 
prised inquiries the others answered that she was getting up, 
for they had heard her moving overhead. Vaguely uneasy, 
her niece ran upstairs and opened the door of Nanny’s room. 
There the poor old woman lay, stretched upon the floor, quite 
dead. She had washed herself, and was laid out stiff and 
straight. Her clothes for the day were untouched, but the 
drawer which held her grave-clothes was open and empty. 
Her shroud and white stockings lay beside her on the floor. 

The sign had been for her, but there was a smile on Nanny’s 
face; her death must have been a happy one. Her crowning 
dread was unfulfilled. She went clean to her grave. 





A CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE. 


HE planning of a successful holiday is no small achieve- 
ment. Not only should the goal be supremely attractive, 
but the journey to the goal should in itself be made rich with 
pleasant possibilities. A recent holiday tour which was to be 
taken to the more “ bretonnants” parts of Brittany was devised 
with considerable subtlety by the party of motorists who 
intended to undertake it. They looked at each other with 
bland hypocrisy and suggested that the village, which con- 
tained in its environs a beautiful fifteenth-century chapel 
dedicated to St. Barbara, and another, as yet unseen, 
named after the saint who is the patron of the cabs 
of Paris, would be indeed worth visiting. Such was the 
pretence. The real fact was that for two years past that 
party of motorists had dreamt of nothing but a chocolate 
soufié which had been eaten in the inn of this same 
village, and they were one in their determination that that 
soufflé should be given a worthy successor. Providence, 
having regard to the perfidy of their motives, provided that 
the arrival of these greedy persons should be signalized by 
the most appalling shower of rain which it had ever been 
their lot to be out in. Drenched and dripping they arrived 
at their destination, and found once more the inn with the sign 
of the Cross of Gold, of which they had thought with so much 
affection. Straight into the kitchen went a female member 
of the party to interview Madame, its presiding genius, and 
while dripping in streams upon the floor she expounded their 
desire for déjeuner, dinner, and beds. Madame—a picturesque 
figure in her Breton cotffe and dress—though she is usually 
the soul of hospitality, was at that moment occupied with 
giving the last artistic touches to her déjeuner. All she had 
time to say was that the inn certainly contained all that they 
wished for, and that there were plenty of rooms. 

The dripping stranger demanded to see them. 

“Yes, indeed, madam, but after d&euner, of course,’ 
the reply. 

Insistence on the need of being comparatively dry before 
aitting down to table produced a maid who escorted the whole 
party to delightful bedrooms on the second fluor, looking out 
over the ancient market hall. With hasty touches they pro- 
ceeded to remove the more sodden of their garments, and, 
having completed the task, the real leader of the expedition 
descended to look to the mackintoshes. Whilst he was thus 
occupied an excited maid sprang towards him. “ Monsieur,” 
she said with bated breath, “Madame sends you word that 
there are more arrivals, and that only four trout remain to her. 
Hurry, we beg of you, Monsieur, or there will not be enough 
of this dish for your whole party.” With great reluctance, 
thereupon, Monsieur left his mackintoshes and roused the 
laggards upstairs. It must be confessed that the trout were 
worth hurrying for, and that the expression of the young 
gentleman who subsequently arrived on his bicycle, to whom 
an egg 4@ la plat was offered as a substitute, was decidedly 
lugubrious, 

Dé&euner over, the real crux of the situation arose. 


? was 


How 


would it be possible to secure the chocolate soufflé? An 





embassage consisting of one of the youngest and almost the 
greediest members of the party was dispatched to the 
kitchen. But an insuperable bar seemed to offer itself 
to the appearance of the desired dish. “ Mais non, mademoi- 
selle; never do we offer to our pensionnaires a pudding at 
dinner. It is not heard of.” In a mellifluous voice and in 
sentences filled with flattery Mademoiselle suggested that a 
pudding might for once be added. “But,” said Madame, 
“should I give a pudding to the party of Mademoiselle what 
will my pensionnaires say?” The whole matter, however, 
was at last fortunately settled by the motorists ordering 
the chocolate soufflé to be served as a dish apart and as an 
extra. This vital business once arranged, it remained to 
procure an appetite for the great occasion, and here it was 
obvious that chapels would have their uses. They lie in 
opposite directions, but near at hand, and with the absolute 
necessity of a walk their distance apart became an advantage, 
Through groves of young oak, up a steep ascent, the pilgrims 
of the chocolate soufflé proceeded on their way to pay their 
duty to St. Barbara. The chapel lies just over the crest of 
the hill, and flights of balustraded steps lead down to the 
door from the belfry where hangs the pilgrims’ bell. And 
first this bell must be tolled, so that St. Barbara’s attention 
may be attracted, and the promise might be fulfilled that 
whoever stirs that heavy clapper shall be preserved from all evil 
and sorrow for the coming year. “ Ding-dong” went the bell, 
moved by the exertions of each member of the party in 
turn. It is to be hoped that the promised good fortune may 
be held in store for the future, for the immediate results 
of this announcement of their arrival were not particu- 
larly agreeable. All the little boys in the neighbour- 
hood collected at the sound of the tolling, and proceeded 
to perform feats of gymnastics in connexion with the bell- 
rope. Fortunately before descending to the chapel some fresh 
arrivals had distracted the attention of the children, and the 
motorists were able to descend and reascend the great flights 
of steps which lead to the chapel from either side of the hill 
with no other accompaniment than that of the charming 
patriarch in Breton dress whose business it is to keep the 
keys. St. Barbara’s Chapel lies in solitude and peace on the 
edge of a hill overlooking abroad valley. It is rudely built, 
and the figure of the virgin saint lying asleep beneath the 
altar might not be beautiful if viewed in any other than the 
dim light filtering through the stained-glass windows. The 
votive offering of a ship in full sail hanging from the ceiling 
reminds the visitor of the neighbourhood and the cruelty of 
the sea which laps the coasts of Brittany. Even from twenty 
miles inland the Atlantic claims its victims, and if St. Barbara 
can save she well deserves a dedicatory offering. 

Back down the hill, and about a mile along the road to the 
sea, the chapel of St. Fiacre was reached in under an hour's 
walk. It lies inland from the road, across fields and an 
orchard, and the orchard was as usual filled with the exas- 
perating children of Brittany. These infants have a habit of 
copying in parrot-like fashion the foreign words which tourists 
address to each other. One dreadful little boy complacently 
chanted at intervals, “ You beas’ly nuisance! You beas'ly 
nuisance!” a phrase which had obviously been addressed to 
him by many English visitors. The patron saint of the cabs 
has a more elaborate chapel than has St. Barbara, but it is far 
less nobly placed, though, indeed, the green turf of the 
orchards has its own Arcadian charm. Inside, a marvellous 
and highly decorated rood screen tells of the origin of Pugin’s 
inspirations, and many ingenuous and naturalistic wooden 
statues stand neglected in the half-ruined building. But 
the wooden figure of the Christ on one side of the altar is 
by no means ingenuous, but is full of a dignity and tragedy of 
aspect befitting its subject. There is, however, a bearded St. 
Anthony with his favourite pig at his feet which cannot be 
thought of without a smile. The pig apparently was his 
companion in the woods to which he retreated, and, if the 
guardian is to be believed, his affection for it took a singular 
and intimate form. “And what happened to the pig?” we 
asked, thinking to hear a story of assistance given to the 
unfortunate animal in injuries due to some disaster of flood or 
field. “What happened to it?” said the guardian. “Ji Va 
mangé,” though whether he actually ate it or kept it by 
him as a source of supply in case of accidents appears 
still to be doubtful. 

Reluctantly the party left the green light of St Fiacre’s 
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chapel, for the moment forgetting the attraction which had 
brought them to this upland village, but once seated at 
Madame’s ample board in the evening all weak thoughts of 
art und romance gave way to the serious business in hand. 
The maid of the inn was as great in her way as that incom- 
parable artist, Madame, in hers. Some of the pensionnaires, 
being engaged in a partie of billiards, were late, and loud 
were the grumblings of those already seated ; but when at last 
the billiard players came in, the maid, though reproaching 
them vociferously, contrived that all the courses which had 
already passed should be served to them in perfect comfort, 
and yet she so marshalled proceedings that at the end the 
laggards had caught up the punctual guests. But the great 
moment was approaching, and while the ordinary pensionnaires 
merely had a smull dessert of pears and sponge biscuits, the 
motoring party prepared for their chocolate soufflé. It 
appeared, vast, frothy, and dark, light as a feather, not the 
least too sweet—everything that the soufflé of one’s dreams 
should be. But its size was far too great for the four persons 
who had ordered it, and in a low voice it was suggested to the 
maid that the soufflé should also be handed to the group 
of pensionnaires. Nothing daunted, she uplifted her voice 
and proceeded to make a discours on the generosity of 
Monsieur and Madame, who had ordered this delicious dish 
and wished to share it with their neighbours. Many com- 
pliments ensued, and a member of the party, rising to the 
solemnity of the occasion, proceeded to state how the soufflé 
had been dreamt of for two years, and bad drawn the motorists 
like a magnet half across France. This properly serious view 
of .an important subject struck the pensionnaires deeply. 
Was it possible that in the barbarous island across the sea 
food was really regarded as a serious subject? “Ah, that 
was well done!” they cried with one voice, and at the end of 
the discourse they broke out into tumultuous clapping and 
voluble compliments. It is probable that the pensionnaires 
ielt that an entente was well worth having with a nation some 
of whose members could remember a chocolate soufflé for two 
years, and the best relations were thereupon established. Had 
not this account already exceeded its proper limits the 
astonishing billiards played that evening by two of the 
company and witnessed by the motorists would have been 
described. All pilgrimages and all evenings come to an end. 
And now that the motorists are back in the land of the bread 
sauce and the boiled potato, their thoughts return regretfully 
tothe pleasant Breton village of Le Faouét, with its hidden and 
beautiful chapels, and to the incomparable chocolate souflé 
which Madame offers smilingly to her guests. 





THE OLD TURK. 
\ J E have quoted on several occasions of late from Lord 
Houghton’s Eastern poems. There is one which is so 
specially appropriate to the present occasion, though written 
over fifty years ago, that we feel sure it will interest those of 
our readers who do not know it to see it set out at length. It 
is entitled “The Turk at Constantinople to the Frank.” In 
it a Turk of the old school speaks of the fate which he thinks 
is imminent—the banishment of the Turk from Europe—and 
he muses with fatalistic calm upon what such action will 
mean. He begins by speaking of how great were the hopes 
and aspirations of the Turks when they first entered 
Europe. 
“When first the Prophet’s standard rested on 
The land that once was Greece and still was Rome, 
We deemed that his and cur dominion 
Was there as sure as in our Eastern home: 
We never thought a single hour to pause 
‘Till the wide West had owned Mohammed’s laws, 
How could we doubt it? To one desert tribe 
The truth revealed by one plain-seeming man 
Cut off the cavil, thundered down the gibe, 
And formed a nation to its lofty plan; 
What barrier could its wave of victory stem ? 
Not thy religious walls, Jerusalem ! ” 
But the course of their impetuous onset was stopped. 
“Thus did we justify the Faith by works : 
And the bright Crescent haunted Europe’s eye, 
Till many a Pope believed the demon Turks 
Would scour the Vatican ere he could die : 
Why was our arm of conquest shortened? Why? 
Ask Him whose will is o’er us, like the sky.” 
Admirable is the passage which follows in its acknowledge- 
ment that the Turks themselves realize that they are but 





travellers and sojourners, merely a great encampment of tent 
dwellers which was pitched yesterday and which will be struck 
to-morrow:— 
“The dome to heavenly wisdom consecrate 
Still echoes with the Muslim’s fervent prayers; 
The just successor of the Khaleefate 
Still on his brow the sign of empire wears; 
We hold our wealth without reserve or fear; 
And yet we know we are but tented here. 


Millions of Christians bend beneath our rule, 

And yet these realms are neither theirs nor ours, 
Sultan and subject are alike the tool 

Of Europe’s ready guile or banded powers ; 
Against the lords of continent and sea 
What can one nation do, one people be?” 


For them there is only one safe course, the return to Asia. 


“Therefore, regardless of the moment’s shame, 
Of wives’ disdain, and children’s thoughtless woe, 
Of Christian triumph o’er the Prophet’s name, 
Of Russia’s smile beneath her mask of snow : 
Let us return to Asia’s fair domain, 
Let us in truth possess the East again!” 
And, after all, that will be no humiliation, for the Turk is 
happier and better when he is not in contact with men of the 
West. 
“Men of the West! Ye understand us not, 
We you no more: ye take our good for ill; 
Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot— 
Perfect submission to creative will ; 
Ye would rejoice to watch from us depart 
Our ancient temperance—our peace of heart, 


Let us return! if long we linger here 
Ye will destroy us, not with open swords, 
Not with such arms as brave men must not fear, 
But with the poisoned shafts of subtle words : 
Your blank indifference for our living creed 
Would make us paltry Infidels indeed. 
What can ye give us for a Faith so lost ? 
For love of Duty, and delight in Prayer? 
How are we wiser that our minds are tost 
By winds of knowledge on a sea of care? 
How are we better that we hardly fear 
To break the laws our fathers held most dear? 
Aping your customs we have changed e’en now 
The noble garb in Nature’s wisdom given, 
And turban that, on every Muslim’s brow, 
Was as a crown at once for earth and heaven :— 
The sword with which the sire Byzantium won 
Sleeps in yon deep unwielded by the son.” 
The poem ends with a stanza which may well prove pro- 
phetic :— 
“Let us return! across the fatal strait 
Our Fathers’ shadows welcome us once more; 
Back to the glories of the Khaleefate, 
Back to the faith we loved, the dress we wore, 
When in one age the world could well contain 
Haroon Er-Rasheed and your Charlemagne!” 
After all, he need be no real enemy of the Turk who wishes 
him well out of Europe. The Turk is essentially an Asiatic, 
and never has been and never will be Europeanized. If the 
Turkish Empire once more becomes an Asiatic Power it may 
have a future. It can have none in Europe, even if in the 
course of the next month it gains a momentary triumph or a 
temporary respite. For the Turks a triumph must indeed be 
as fatal as a disaster. All ways for Turkey in Europe lead to 
the inevitable end. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

(To tux Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—One of the most important books connected with French 
history that have appeared this year is M. Funck-Brentano’s 
valuable study Le Roi (Hachette, 7f. 50c.) The book was 
suggested, the author tells us, by some words spoken by a 
Belgian professor on what struck him as the greatest spectacle 
in history, “the progressive development of the French 
monarchy from its origins down to the Revolution.” The idea 
was worked out by M. Funck-Brentano, and the result is a 
delightful volume dealing with the royal power as it rose out of 
the anarchy of the Dark Ages, the “ King’s peace,” the 
doctrine of divine right, the popular side of monarchy, the 
King as the father of his people, the laws and customs 
connected with royalty, and the causes of those great changes 
in public opinion which brought about the end of the ancient 
French monarchy. 
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A vivid and entertaining picture of eighteenth-century 
society is to be found in La Duchesse d’Aiguillon, written 
by M. Paul d’Estrée and M. Albert Callet, with a preface by 
M. Funck-Brentano (Emile-Paul, 5f.) This is not the well- 
known “ grosse duchesse,” the friend of Mme. du Deffand and 
the mother of the unlucky statesman whom Marie Antoinette 
made to suffer for his friendship with Mme. du Barry; but 
his wife, Louise-Félicité de Bréhan-Plélo, a woman of whom 
the world had not so much to say, and whose fine and distin- 
guished character found little place in the letters and memoirs 
of her time. Her cleverness, loyalty, and discretion made 
her the invaluable support of a husband whose faults 
are much better known to history than the merits he also 
undoubtedly possessed. Balzac, in advance of present-day 
conclusions, pointed out long ago that in some of his 
unpopular measures, especially in Brittany, the Duc 
d’Aiguillon gave proof of an enlightened “national patriot- 
ism,” sometimes supposed to have belonged exclusively to 
the leaders of the Revolution. At the same time, he and his 
wife were in birth, position, and manners the cream of that 
world which in her old age, working on her little farm at 
Rueil and selling her produce in the Paris markets, Mme. 
d’Aiguillon saw on its deathbed. 

Jean Chapelain, an excellent biography by M. Georges 
Collas (Perrin, 7f. 50c.), will be enjoyed by all who care to read 
of the seventeenth century and its distinguished men of 
letters. Chapelain was no genius—of that his much-abused 
epic poem, “La Pucelle,” is proof enough—but he was an 
honest and intelligent critic, a grammarian of the school of 
Vaugelas, who shared to the full in the worthy ambition of 
so regulating and organizing bis native language as to place 
it on a level with Latin or Greek. One of the founders of the 
Academy under Richelieu, Chapelain worked with the Cardinal 
towards his object of bringing the literary forces of France 
under the same centralizing influence as her home and 
foreign policy, It is a rather amusing transition from 
Chapelain to his posthumous enemy, Voltaire. But M. 
Fernand Caussy’s entertaining book, Voltaire, Seigneur de 
Village (Hachette, 3f. 50c.), deals with the great man from 
an unliterary point of view, and shows him to us in the 
character of a country squire of the new kind, farming, study- 
ing agricultural and social questions, playing at reform and 
philanthropy, quarrelling with his curé, interfering with the 
religious services he holds in scorn, and generally behaving 
with the comical narrowness of vain and clever people. 

André-Daniel Laffon de Ladebat, whose Journal de ma 
Déportation 4 la Guyane Frangaise has been published, with 
a very full Introduction, by M. Frédéric Masson, of the 
Academy (Ollendorff, 3f. 50c.), held a conspicuous place in the 
history of the Directory as President of the Conseil des 
Anciens. Involved, though probably innocent, in the supposed 
royalist conspiracy against which Barras and his colleagues 
directed their famous Fructidor coup d’état, he was one of 
those deputies, including Barthélemy and other honest and 
moderate men, who were seized at the Tuileries by Augereau 
and exiled to Cayenne. His journal is full of interest, and 
the account of his undeserved sufferings is a fresh and valuable 
addition to Revolutionary history. 

It is always a pleasure to read M. Jules Lemaitre. In 
former articles I have noticed several of the volumes of 
conferences which have delighted Paris in the last few years. 
Chateaubriand, the latest of these (Calmann-Lévy, 3f. 50c.), 
shows no falling-off in liveliness and keen perception. That 
great prose-writer and leader of the Romantics has met with 
bard measure at the hands of several modern critics, French 
and English. They have dwelt on the discrepancy between 
the facts of Chateaubriand’s life and his own story of it, as 
well as between his private morals and his pose as the restorer 
of religious faith in France. M. Lemaitre is as severe as any 
of them, and finds in “ René” much matter for witty sarcasm. 
But he is too clever not to leave us with a true and striking 
impression of a genius whose name, whatever his failings and 
artificialities, will live always in French literature. 

It is a few years since the biographer of St. Francis pub- 
lished in Denmark the book, Le Livre de la Route, which is 
the true introduction both to his Life of the Saint and to 
that even more fascinating volume, Pélerinages Franciscains. 
This earlier book has now been translated, like the two 
former, by M. de Wyzewa (Perrin, 3f. 50c.). in we follow 
M. Joergensen through the German and Italian journey which 








terminated in his first long visit to Assisi; the visit which had so 
great an influence on his life, both from a religious and a 
literary point of view. If only for the exquisite word-pictures 
in the “Chronique Ombrienne,” the Livre de la Route must 
not be missed by any lover of Italy. The charming 
“En flinant” series of books by M. André Hallays may be 
already known to my readers, and I need only mention the 
latest of these, in which his wanderings “a travers la France” 
extend through Touraine, Anjou et Maine (Perrin, 5f.), 
Another book on the towns and castles of the Loire and her 
tributaries might seem at first superfluous, but M. Hallays has 
something fresh to say of them, and he also takes us to scenes 
less familiar, such as Fontevrault, Solesmes, the Vendéme 
country and its association with Ronsard. Chinon and 
Rabelais, Valencay and Talleyrand, Le Mans, where Paul 
Scarron was a canon and prebendary, and various scenes of 
Balzac’s novels, all come into the pleasant background of 
M. Hallays’ flaneries. 

The life and work of the late Vicomte Eugéne-Melchior de 
Vogiié, in whom France possessed for many years a mind so 
distinguished and a literary touch so unerringly fine, are well 
illustrated by a most interesting selection of passages from 
his books, Pages Choistes (Plon-Nourrit, 3f. 50c.), with a 
long introduction by his fellow Academician, M. Paul Bourget. 

M. René Bazin’s new novel, Davidée Birot (Calmann- 
Lévy, 3f. 50c.), entirely deserves its large circulation. It is the 
touching story of a young teacher in an elementary school, 
brought up without religion, but led by her own moral nature 
and the sorrows of life in a direction highly displeasing to 
her chiefs, of whom her head-mistress and the inspector 
are types sketched with keen truth and severity. The 
scenery is that of Western France, which M. Bazin knows so 
well and describes so tenderly. Another striking picture of 
French local politics has been painted by M. Durandy in La 
Mare Ensoleillée (Grasset, 3f. 50c.). A native of the excitable 
South, the author understands his countrymen. Oue may 
hope that corruption is not quite so blatant in the majority of 
small towns as in this Provengal Néroli, for the state of things 
here described is terrible indeed. But in all its essential 
features the tale rings true. The same may be said of Les 
Deux Réves, M. Justin Massé’s pathetic story of modern 
village life (Grasset, 3f. 50c.), This book comes to us with a 
short letter-preface of high praise from Pierre Loti, whose 
witness to its living truth and keen pathos is not too strong. 
It tells of the boycotting by almost all her neighbours and 
customers of a poor widow who keeps a little village shop, for 
no better reason than because her son prefers the career of 
a priest to that ofa hairdresser. Im the end the neighbours 
repent, but too late to save the innocent victim of their 
narrow, thoughtless cruelty. Les Jrontitres du Cour 
(Fasquelle, 3f. 50c.) is a good specimen of M. Victor 
Margueritte’s independent work. Most of his novels, as my 
readers know, have been written in collaboration with his 
brother. This is the story of a marriage between a German 
and a Frenchwoman shortly before the terrible year 1870. Race 
and patriotism prove stronger than love, and separate these 
two, of whom the one represents “ la France humiliée, déchirée, 
sanglante,” the other “a lourde, arrogante Prusse.” The chief 
scene of the novel is Amiens, and the history of the war 
as it concerned that old city is woven with that of the 
suffering family to which M. Margueritte’s heroine belongs. 
La Maltournée, by T. Combe (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), is a clever 
and amusing novel of bourgeois life in a village apparently 
belonging to one of the French cantons of Switzerland. The 
characters are capitally drawn, with individual touches which 
suggest the careful study of original types, and the story 
works itself out naturally to an end of satisfactory poetical 
justice. 

Some of my readers are probably familiar with the 
religious-minded, delicate work of Mme. Reynés-Monlaur. To 
my thinking she has never written anything more charming 
than Leur Vieille Maison (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.). It is 
the story of a family who have lived for several generations in 
an old palace of the Intendants of Languedoc, in a little 
remote town near the Pyrenees. Threatened with the loss of 
their home through a money failure, the young members of 
this family vie with each other in hard work and self-sacrifice, 
which in the eldest daughter’s case reaches the point of a 
pathetic heroism. The graceful style of M. de Pomairols 
new novel, Le Repentir (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.}, will 
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attract a good many readers who enjoyed his “ Ascension.” 


\These books are very unlike the ordinary French novel, and 
\, some of us the author’s characters may appear over- 
Yefined and morbidly conscientious, but the beauty of the 
descriptions and the curious distinction of the whole are both 
rare and undeniable. The author, M. Emile Poiteau, of La 
Meilleure Part (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) appears to be one of the 
rising writers of young France. He dedicates this story, 
which has both promise and charm, to all those seeking 
happiness in the spring of life. They may be warned by the 
mistakes and cheered by the successes of the young country 
doctor who is his generous and spirited hero. Among collec- 
tions of short stories and sketches, Contes sur Vélin, by 
Pierre-Gauthiez (Bloud et Cie. 3f. 50c.) deserves attention. 
The book contains vignettes of varied scenes and short 
dramatic episodes, written with a delicate clearness which 
sometimes reminds one of Alphonse Daudet’s work of the 
same character. 

The curious mystical study called La Cité des Lampes, 
by a lady who writes as “ Claude Silve” (Calmann-Lévy, 
3f. 50c.), will not probably please all my readers. But as it 
has gained considerable notice in Paris, and may doubtless 
attract some minds in England, it seems as well to mention 
it. Hardly a novel, it is the account of the strange experi- 
ences of a woman who goes into retreat in a convent and 
returns, not without regret, to the space and sunshine of the 
outer world. To those who are fond of the writings of the 
mystics, notably Ruysbroeck and St. Gertrude, such a record 
of impressions, frankly set down by an artist in words, should 
certainly appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 











WHOSE GOVERNMENT IS IT? 
[To tae Ep:ror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—On Tuesday evening Lord Winterton in the House of 
Commons asked the Prime Minister if the Treasury intended 
to use the term “ our Government” in future, instead of “ His 
Majesty's Government.” Mr. Asquith denied any such 
intention, and claimed that “His Majesty’s Government” 
was the proper and usual form. It may be the “usual form,” 
but is it any longer its “proper” designation? and it may 
‘herefore be interesting and instructive to inquire “* Whose 
Government isit?” It is certainly not “His Majesty’s.” By 
our time-worn and honoured Constitution, “His Majesty's 
Government” consists of the three estates of the realm, 
“The King, the Lords, and the Commons.” The House of 
Lords has been ruthlessly shorn of its powers, except the very 
minor one of retarding legislation for a limited time. Being 
therefore practically robbed of one of the estates of the realm, 
the Government cannot any longer claim to be His Majesty's 
jovernment. Is it then “ our Government ” ?—government by 
the House of Commons? Scarcely so; for the majority in the 
House have surrendered their power to the caucus, and have 
simply to vote as they are bid. They are even deprived of their 
right of discussing the Home Rule Bill, which is their own 
measure. Is it then the Government of Mr. Asquith and his 
Cabinet? We are now approaching more nearly its “ proper” 
title. But here again we are met with this difficulty: Mr. 
Asquith and his Cabinet are merely carrying out the bargain 
they made with Mr. Redmond, upon which their existence 
as a Government depends. We are therefore reduced to the 
painful admission that Mr. Redmond and the Nationalists 
ure to-day “our Government.” They are dictating the policy 
of Great Britain, and are ruthlessly carrying into effect the 
dismemberment of the United Kingdom. 

This argument would be strengthened by a reference to the 
Division lists upon the Home Rule Bill, which demonstrate 
how completely the dominant partner bas been ousted by his 
more assertive junior. But there is a striking and very 
significant moral to be drawn from all this. If this old 
Constitution of ours, with all its sacred precedents and time- 
honoured safeguards, can be so wrecked and twisted as to be 
rendered simply a machine for registering Mr. Redmond’s 
wishes, even to the extent of destroying the unity of the 
Empire, how is it possible to devise safeguards in the Home 
Rule Bill to prevent the Irish Parliament repudiating their 
liability to this country for the huge advances made to Ireland 
for land purchase? How is it possible to protect the large 





minority of Protestants, or to prevent the Irish Parliament 
obtaining that entire separation they for so many years per- 
sistently demanded ? 

Liberal members of Parliament sit night after night merrily 
cheering the Home Rule Bill as the closure and “ kangaroos” 
hurry it along, undiscussed and unconsidered, little recking 
that all their boasted principles of Government by the people 
for the people are being set aside and thrown to the winds, 
for admittedly the Government have no mandate for a Home 
Rule Bill. The most they can claim is that it was incidentally 
mentioned at the last election. So was Tariff Reform; but the 
wildest Tariff Reformer does not venture to claim that the 
Unionists have any mandate for Tariff Reform.—I am, Sir, &., 

Bromborough Hall. Wriu1aMm B. Forwoop. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ISLAM. 

{To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—We are witnessing now in Europe the repetition of a 
scene familiar to the world ever since 1,300 years ago the 
name of Mohammed became famous throughout the then- 
known East and West. The forces of parts of Christendom 
and of Islam are arrayed the one against the other, but the 
heart at any rate of Christendom is not united. Thatof Islam 
is, it would seem. We have proof that the great Mussulman 
population of India is heart and soul with Turkey, and even 
Shi’a Persia sounds no inharmonious note. Looking back we 
must fain recall that, even so far back as the days of the 
Crusades, the Christian principalities of Syria allied them- 
selves with the Saracen against their co-religionists ; and, to 
name only one instance in more recent times, when Francis L 
had freed himself from the clutches of Charles V. and the 
débacle of Pavia (tout est perdu fors Vhonneur), he did not 
scruple to come to an understanding, if indeed he did not 
conclude a formal alliance, with the then Sultan of Turkey. 
Christendom deemed that honour was lost there. Once we get 
behind the scenes at the Vatican in the 15th and 16th centuries 
we find proof enough, coupled too with all the witchery and 
devilry of romance, of an entente ’twixt Porte and Papacy. 
So, too, at this moment, when Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro raise the Standard of the Cross on behalf of their 
shamefully maltreated brethren of Macedonia and Albania, 
they know that they do so with no message of “ God-speed ” 
and good-will from any one of the great Christian Powers 
except Russia. Indeed, we might mention more than one 
whose sympathy is with the Turk, and that in heartless 
defiance of the dictates of justice and humanity. Even 
Italy stands correctly aloof, though the heart of King and 
Queen and people cannot but beat in unison with that of 
Montenegro. 

With the lapse of five or six hundred years comes great 
change. In the earlier centuries of Islamic aggression 
Christendom had to reckon not only with the Mussulman 
Powers bordering the Mediterranean, but also with the 
Central Asian hordes, which added to their inborn savagery 
the fanaticism of the convert, ‘To-day millions on millions of 
Moslems sit helpless away in the East, praying fervently for 
Islam and passing “resolutions,” but powerless to lend a 
hand. Can we not imagine the cry going up from them, 
“Oh, for one day of Taimur Lang!”? And what is the cry of 
the Concert of Europe? “The Identic Note.” 

The Mohammedan movement of the moment which means 
most for the British Empire is that attributed to the Ruler of 
arising Moslem monarchy which for the last seventy years 
has lain, except during restless fits, beneath the wing of the 
Viceroy of India. Under that tutelage it has so prospered 
that it is now the only absolutely independent Mohammedan 
State of any importance in the world. Seeing Turkey and 
Persia to be little more than the plaything of the ambitions 
of Christendom, and sixty millions of Moslems in India to 
be as sheep without a shepherd, the Amir Habibullah Khan 
sends his missioners abroad to preach this gospel: “Be of 
good cheer. Though the dominions of Sultan and Shah be 
in the throes of war and anarchy, I am free and will be 
your leader. Look to me.” This is no gospel for the King- 
Emperor's dominions. It is one thing to respect the long- 
established rights of the Sultan as Caliph in Egypt and 
Tripoli, and another to allow a parvenu prince to acquire over 
millions of Moslems in India an influence which may ultimately 
tend to undermine their whole-hearted allegiance to their 
lawful Sovereign. The millions of his Mujesty’s subjects to 
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whom the Koran is gospel stand more in need at this critical 
juncture of the care of his Majesty’s Government than the 
Nonconformists of Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Yare. 


Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 





THE TRAGEDY OF GENERAL NOGI. 

{To rae Eprron ov tue ‘ Srecrator.’’) 
S1x,— With regard to the great sensation of the present month 
—the suicide of General Nogi—I would like to say a few words 
in protest against the attitude taken up by the London press, 
such as I gather from the summaries telegraphed out to 
Japan. General Nogi committed “junshi.” The brave old 
warrior hurried himself unbidden and unannounced before 
the presence of the Great Creator. To step unbidden and 
unannounced before even the presence of an earthly monarch, 
if such were possible, would demand considerable explanation. 
This, however, is apparently overlooked by those who take 
upon themselves to dictate to the Almighty as to when and 
how they should journey hence. 

General Nogi had an international reputation. He was 
known as a great soldier, 2 modest gentleman, and a man 
bearing a great sorrow. He had the sympathy and respect 
of the whole world. The influence of his last act will go down 
through the centuries. No man can ridicule even the manner 
of his death—the great man died a great death. I view it, 
however, with disapproval and dismay. 

There seems to be almost a general consensus of opinion in 
the Japanese press that the act was justified on loyal grounds. 
This I expected, but I was in no way prepared for the London 
press to approve or, at any rate, condone this suicide on the 
same grounds. If loyalty is regarded as a purely personal 
element, then according to Shinto beliefs Nogi did the right 
thing. But then if it was right for General Nogi, would it 
not be right for other generals and admirals too? And if so, 
why not for lesser officers, the rank and file, and indeed for 
every patriotic subject of his late Majesty? The situation 
becomes both depressing and impossible. No, the only 
reasonable conception of loyalty is that which applies to the 
Imperial House and country. 

Why should this additional grief have been heaped upon 
the Emperor Yoshihito at the very time when he had but just 
bidden farewell to the remains of his beloved and revered 
father ? Why should one of the most valued councillors of the 
Emperor Mutsuhito refuse point blank to support the new 
monarch or even to live under his rule? Is this loyalty? 

General Nogi declared himself an old man. Possibly he 
was. He might never have been fit again to take command 
of an army, but his counsel in the War Office should have been 
an asset to the nation for many years to come. 

Fifty years ago it was not necessary for Japan to consider 
in any way the opinion of the world. Now, however, the old 
order has changed. Japan needs money, and it is necessary 
to create confidence to borrow it. Confidence can only be 
gained through understanding. Whena great general reverts 
to customs discarded in the dim past, and when the nation 
applauds the act, how can any understanding be possible ? 

Japanese ethics do not disapprove of suicide. The con- 
sequence is that they are everyday occurrences, and the 
newspapers are full of such tragedies. Possibly a student 
cannot learn a lesson, and throws himself into a volcano or 
over a waterfall. Perhaps poverty drives some poor wretch 
to seek a change of condition under the wheels of a train. 
Frequently a young couple of lovers drown themselves 
together (commit “shinju”), hoping for happiness in the 
next world. Nor are “loyal” suicides unknown even in 
recent years, for only a few months ago a railway pointsman 
destroyed himself for some supposed fault which delayed the 
Imperial train. And the people applanded that too! Now, 
following the example of General Nogi, we may expect these 
in increased numbers. 

It is difficult for Japanese to understand that in England 
suicide is invariably associated with disgrace. The attitude 
of the London press will confound the Japanese completely, 
and it will be imagined that English views on suicide have 
changed considerably. It should have been pointed out that 
in England the body of a suicide is usually condemned to 
separate burial apart from other graves and, moreover, only 
certain portions of the burial service are read at the inter- 
ment, 





It is interesting to look up how many cases of suicide are 
recorded in the Bible. Though the writings in the Holy Book 
may not be entirely accurate, they are still accepted by a large 
majority in Europe and America as being ancient history, 
From the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelations only 
three instances of self-destruction are recorded—Samson, 
Ahithophel, and Judas Iscariot. 

General Nogi had long been one of my heroes, and the 
tragedy of his death brought grief and disappointment to me. 
I feel perfectly certain that he himself was entirely convinced 
that his act was justified, and this I gladly and respectfully 
acknowledge. ‘To criticise the action of such a man is a most 
unwelcome task, but I have done so because criticism is neces- 
sary. The London papers seem to have been dazzled by 
sentiment and to have lost sight of reason. I view the deed 
from the standpoint of one more than eleven years in Japan, 
whose interests are largely bound up in the welfare of its 
people. 

I had thought that my views regarding the suicide of 
General Nogi could not possibly be shared by any one 
of Japanese birth and education. In fact I expected at first 
that criticism would be entirely confined to that which might 
be brought forward by foreigners and in the foreign press, 
My surmise has been proved incorrect. The Japan Times, a 
Tokyo journal published in the English language, but edited 
by Japanese, strongly denounced the suicide as against the 
tenets of Bushido. It is so very seldom that I see eye to 
eye with the Japan Times that its attitude was a most com- 
plete surprise, as I had expected it to shout with the mob. 
The Japan Times pointed out that Bushido does not sanction 
the useless taking of life, but it insists upon a strict adher- 
ence to duty. General Nogi had been charged to attend the 
representative of King George. Bushido demanded that 
no obstacle should have interfered with the discharge of this 
duty. Moreover, General Nogi could better have shown his 
loyalty by attending to the son of his old chief rather than 
by destroying his own life. The Japan Times had the courage 
of its convictions. 

General Nogi has raised a new word into the vocabulary of 
international language. Hitherto we have had banzai, geisha, 
samurai, Bushido, shinju, and now we have “junshi.” I 
anticipate that the word will become painfully familiar, 
especially to readers of the English press published in Japan. 
—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD THOMSON, 


Kyoto, Japan: September 23rd, 1912. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

]To rue Epirorn or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—It is painful to find in your usually accurate refiections 
of current news a statement of the kind which appears in 
your issue of September 28th regarding the Standard Oil 
Company’s contributions to the Republican campaign funds 
of 1904. You say:— 

“A letter from ‘Boss’ Penrose acknowledges £5,000 from the 
Trust. It was said recently that this sum was used for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign. This is now proved to be untrue. The 
fact is that Mr. Roosevelt is trying to destroy the Republican 
machine precisely because it is what these letters show it to be.” 
Without desiring to engage in political controversy, I feel 
that your sense of fair play will sympathize with my wish 
to protest at allowing this statement to pass unchallenged. 
Senator Penrose, charged with being in the pay of the Standard 
Oil Company, testified before the Olapp investigating com- 
mittee that the £5,000 sent bim in 1904 was a contribution to 
the Republican campaign fund in Pennsylvania, and was 
corroborated. It is true that “the sum was not used for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign” in the sense that it was not a 
contribution to the national campaign, but it has been proven 
and not contradicted that the money was a contribution to the 
Pennsylvania State campaign, and was not a bribe or a present 
to Mr. Penrose. Your language, however, conveys by innuendo 
the charge that it was. 

Your further remark is that of a partisan rather than that 
of a detached observer. Whatever the “ Republican machine’ 
may have been shown by the stolen Hearst letters to have 
been in 1904, it is not clear-headed to assume that the letters 
prove anything about the Republican party of to-day. The 
relations between the Republican leaders of eight years 439 
and the trusts occurred during Mr. Roosevelt’s own regime. 
There is no one in America bold enough to suggest that any 
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of the responsible Republican leaders of the present admini- 
stration (which has enforced the law against trusts without 
fear, pause, or favour) can be either “a secret agent” or under 
the influence of any law-breaking combination of capital. 
Your paragraph, which gives no dates, misleads the reader 
into thinking that the £5,000 episode and the letters which 
you quote are transactions of the present campaign instead of 
being, as they are, eight years old. Mr. Sibley has as much in 
common with Mr. Taft as Gabriele d’Annunzio has with Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton.—I am, Sir, &c., CHauncey Hackett. 

Metropolitan Club, Washington, D.C. 

[We should have thought that no person who knew anything 
about American politics could possibly have imagined that our 
paragraph alluded to the present campaign.—Ep, Spectator. ] 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRAZIL. 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—In the review of Mr. Bryce’s “South America,” which 
appeared in the Spectator of October 5th, there is a reference 
to Brazil, in which it is said: “If this wonderful territory 
were in the hands of the North American, or the German, or 
the English race, it would in thirty years have fifty millions 
of inhabitants.” May you not be too cocksure in this matter? 
io the North of Brazil lies the colony of British Guiana, 
with an area equal to that of Great Britain, and with bound- 
less resources. For nearly a century it has formed part of 
the British Empire, but its population is somewhat less than 
four souls to the square mile. So far as one can judge from 
your review it would appear that Mr. Bryce has not thought 
fit to include British Guiana in his “South America.” 

Lord Beaconsfield truly observed that Great Britain was a 
great Asiatic Power as well as a great European Power. 
Among European nations Great Britain alone is a great 
American Power, her sovereignty transcending even that of 
the United States, for she possesses territory not only in 
North America, but in Central America (British Honduras), 
and also in South America (British Guiana), not to mention 
the West Indian Islands lying in the Caribbean Sea, which the 
late Professor Angelo Heilprin described as the “ American 
Mediterranean,” and there are the lonely Falkland Islands to 
be tuken into account.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hotel Beau-Rivage, Lucerne. N. DARNELL DAvIs. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
(To tue Epitor or tus “Srectator.”] 

Sir,—It seems to be assumed that some analogies can be 
drawn between the proposed grant of powers to an Irish 
Parliament and the powers of the States of the American 
Union. The difficulty of doing so, however, will be apparent 
if it be recalled that the United States Government—the 
assumed analogue of the British Parliament—is a government 
of delegated powers, delegated, that is, by the thirteen States 
which—separate, free and independent—had asserted and 
exercised sovereignty for more than ten years prior to their 
delegation of such powers, and which, as Colonies of Great 
Britain, had governed themselves for more than a century 
theretofore. Two of these thirteen States—North Carolina 
and Rhode Island—remained outside of the Union until after 
Congress had adopted a resolution (September 25th, 1789) 
proposing as an amendment to the federal constitution that 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” Whatever doubt 
upon this subject may have existed was resolved by the 
adoption of this amendment, and so it is that general 
sovereignty resides in the States respectively, the Federal 
Government enjoying only the hmited sovereignty con- 
ferred upon it by the constitution which was the creation of 
the thirteen States.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 





THE POLICY OF ''HE UNIONISTS. 

[To tne Enrror or tae “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Referring to your article “The Policy of the Unionists,” 
in the Spectator, October 12th, there is a point which, I think, 
you might have used in your argument against the continua- 
tion of the Irish old-age pensions in the event of the Home 
Rule Bill being passed. The Nationalists frequently argue 
that if self-government could be granted to the Boers of the 
Transvaal, who were so recently the enemies of Great Britain, 





why should not self-government be given to Ireland, &c.? If 
it be unthinkable that Great Britain should pay old-age 
pensions to the aged inhabitants of the Transvaal, it should 
be just as unthinkable for the Irish to expect Great Britain 
to pay them old-age pensions when they also have an 
independent legislature and administration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heamoor, Penzance. J. F. Brock. 





FOOD TAXES AND A REFERENCE TO THE 
PEOPLE. 
[To tux Eprror or ras “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—During a recent visit to the Lizard, a tramp across the 
downs and along the cliffs to explore some of the caves with 
one of the local serpentine polishers was the prelude to a 
most interesting conversation on the way home. We touched 
on many subjects, and among them we discussed the recent 
by-elections. “Of course we would all vote against the 
yovernment until it comes to another General Election; 
when that comes we shall all vote Liberal again, unless the 
Conservatives promise to leave our food alone or give us a 
chance to say what we think about food being taxed. We 
want them in power, but we are afraid of them.” Such were 
his final remarks. Verb. sap.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Charlbury Road, Oxford. Ginpert ©. VassaLh 





THE INCOME OF INCOME-TAX PAYERS. 

(To rus Eprror or tue “Srecrator,.”’) 
Srr,—As the income of income-tax payers is often adduced 
to excuse or foster various forms of unrest, your readers may 
be glad to have the figures of the recently published Inland 
Revenue Report (Cd. 6344, price 1s. 5d.) dissected for them. 
The figure usually quoted is that of the gross income shown 
on p. 101. This is for 1910-11 no less than 1046 millions 
(nearly)—a figure imposing in itself, and showing an increase 
over the previous year of 34} millions, an obvious topic for 
declamation. Unfortunately this “gross income” is, as the 
Report clearly states, only the “gross income brought under 
the review of the Department,” and there falls to be deducted 
from it— 


Because income was under £160 58 millions, 
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These deductions reduce the total on which income-tax was 
paid to 697 millions. 

Even this sum, of course, is a gross overstatement of the 
income “enjoyed by the rich.” From it has to be deducted 
the income of local authorities (their gross assessment was 
253 millions, p. 131), income tax (384 millions), and other 
taxes paid, provision for expenses, depreciation, and loss not 
allowed by the tax collector; and duplication of the same income 
must be allowed for, as when a landlord pays under Schedule 
A on his rents, and his agent or bailiff under Schedule C on his 
salury, which comes out of those rents. And the Socialist 
State which attempted to diminish the income would have to 
provide something for the present taxpayer and his employees, 
and, above all, for new capital required for industry. The 
697 millions would sink to a much smaller sum—how much 
smaller it is impossible to say. 

What is clear is that the 697 millions is not increasing 
satisfactorily. It is ten millions above the corresponding 
figures for 1909-10, a poor result in itself, considering that 
savings have been invested, population has increased, and the 
activity of the tax-collector has everywhere screwed up the 
assessments. But even this increase disappears in the light 
of the note on page 99, that owing to the delay in passing 
the Finance Bill for the year 1909-10 the figures of the total 
ussessments and of the net produce are somewhat lower for 
1909-10, and somewhat higher for 1910-11, than they would 
have been in normal circumstances. We have obviously 
to go back, not to 1909-10, but to 1908-9, when income-tax 
was paid on 693} millions, against the 697 millions of 1910-11. 
The conclusion seems irresistible; the taxable income of income- 
tax payers in this country at the present time is for all practical 
purposes stationary.—I am, dir, &., 





STATISTICIAN. 
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THE SLATER CASE. 
(To tux Eprror or tug “Spercraror.”) 

§1r,—All this talk on the part of Mr. Risk as to personal 
knowledge which he has of facts not known to the public and 
not mentioned at the trial can count for nothing in this 
controversy, since it cannot be subjected to cross-examination. 
It is mere ex parte statement, and it is obvious that many 
people have a strong interest in upholding that there has 
been no miscarriage of justice. Everything outside the facts 
actually adduced at the trial is really irrelevant. 

Mr. Risk returns to the so-called confession. He does not 
seem to see that the withdrawal of the death sentence is proof 
positive that in the opinion of those who were in the best 
position to know the truth no such confession was made. If 
it had been, nothing could have saved a man who had avowed 
himself guilty of the vilest and most cowardly murder of 
modern times. This consideration alone should for ever 
dispose of this assertion. 

To call the legal gentlemen who revised the sentence a court 
of appeal is a misuse of terms. The question of innocent or 
guilty was never before them—nor, I believe, within their 
competence. Their choice lay between two forms of punish- 
ment, the graver and the more merciful. That they chose 
wisely is surely shown by the fact that this agitation still 
continues, and cannot fail to continue until the reasonable 
doubts in men’s minds are set at rest. 

Since there were 20,000 signatures to the appeal for a 
reprieve, and since this appeal was based upon the unsatis- 
factory nature of the conviction, I cannot believe that the 
citizens of Glasgow are so unanimous upon the subject as Mr. 
Risk would have us believe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArtHur Conan Doy.e. 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 


(To rue Ep:ror or tue “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—As regards the Slater case and Mr. Robert K. Risk’s 
last letter, I would call his attention and yours to the following 
passages in Mr. Roughead’s introduction to his account of 
Oscar Slater’s trial :— 


“The votes of the fifteen jurymen were, it is understood, given 
as follows: Nine for ‘ guilty,’ five for ‘not proven,’ and one for 
‘net guilty.’ It is noteworthy that, had two of the majority voted 
differently, Slater would have been set free. In England, of 
course, a conviction in such circumstances would not have been 
obtained, and a new trial would have resulted” (pp. lxvii-viii). 
Speaking of the reception of the verdict by the Press :— 

“Perhaps the more general view was that a verdict of ‘not 
proven’ would, in the circumstances, have been a safer finding.” 


(p. lxvii.) 

That is the view I took after studying the case in two series of 
Scottish trials and before following the controversy in your 
columns, and I think it will recommend itself to impartial 
persons, with whom Mr. Robert K. Risk, on his own showing, 
ean hardly be classed. On the same page Mr. Roughead 
writes :— 


“Tt is not too much to say that the verdict came with a shock 
of surprise to most of the auditors in the crowded court-room. <A 
large proportion of these would be men of law.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ARDLAMONT CASE. 
{To rue Eprron or tue “Specraror.”’] 
Si1r,—As a contrast to what is alleged of the Slater case, may 
I recall an example of clear-headed justice in the Scottish Law 
Courts? Atthe end of the Ardlamont case, the late Lord 
Kingsburgb, then Lord Justice-Clerk, summed up rather 
strongly in favour of the prisoner Monson. The reason was 
that Monson’s character, as revealed in the course of the trial, 
was so bad that public opinion was strongly against him. 
Lord Kingsburgh determined to show the jury that they must 
not allow this natural feeling to influence their verdict. They 
had only to decide whether or not there was clear proof that 
Monson had actually murdered young Hamborough. The 
result was the verdict of “ not proven.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Scorswoman, 





ANCIENT CRETE AND IONITA. 


[To tux Eprror or tue “ Sprcraron."’)} 
§1r,—Professor Burnet of St. Andrews recently read before a 
meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland a paper 





entitled “Who was Javan?” It has been published, within 
the last few days, in the annual volume of the Proceedings of 
the Association; but as this record of good work has only a 
limited circulation in Scotland, and hardly any at all in 
England, I venture to ask you to allow me a few lines of your 
space to callattention to the extremely interesting view which 
Professor Burnet has propounded. 

The origin of European civilization in Ionia, or, as it is put 
in the lecture, “the beginning of our science and our art, our 
commerce, industry, and politics,” has always been somewhat 
of a mystery to the learned. A long dark period in the history 
of the Aigean is followed by a dawn which reveals communities 
of Greeks active in all the arts of peace. Who were these 
gifted people to whom Europe owes so much? Professor 
Burnet answers, Minoans from Crete. 

Scholars now tel: us that the Cretan Empire of Minos was 
a reality, and that it spread its power in every direction but 
one. It could not invade the coasts of Asia Minor because 
the Hittite power was there before it. But towards the end 
of the second millennium B.c., as has lately been proved, the 
Hittite dominion disappeared; and about the same time, as 
we also know now, the Minoan power was broken by the 
inroads of Achaeans and Dorians. The possibility is obvious 
that refugees from Crete may have crossed the sea to territory 
which had no doubt been coveted for ages before, and which 
now offered no obstacle in the way of settlement. The 
Phrygians, who had succeeded the Hittites, kept to the 
hinterland—ére) of og: Cardooi tpya peuirc:. No one who is 
conversant with the high culture of the Minoans can doubt 
that they were capable of reappearing as the Ionians of 
history. 

The hypothesis is supported by arguments from language, 
tradition, ethnology, and especially the data supplied by 
recent archaeological research in the Agean and Asia Minor, 
and even as far away as Turkestan. I will only add that 
its bearing on the Homeric problem has not been overlooked. 
That the life depicted by Homer “is certainly Ionian life, 
but Ionian life of a time before there were any Ionians in 
Tonia,” is a conclusion which may yet be accepted as the 
solution of that fundamental cruz, Was Homer Achaean or 
Tonian ? As to that, insudent eruditi! But it may be re- 
called in conclusion that Professor Drerup, of Munich, has 
already suggested, when stating his theory of the Cretan 
origin of the Odyssey, that in the Homeric account of the 
Phaeacians and their country is mirrored that old civilization 
in Crete evidences of which have been recovered by Sir Arthur 
Evans.—I am, Sir, &., CRETICUS, 





CANADA REVISITED. 

(To rue Epiron or tue “Sprctator.”"} 
Srr,—A great change in the face of a country does not neces- 
sarily mean a change in the political sympathies of a people so 
busily engaged in building cities and tilling ground still 
littered with the skulls of the bison. In ’98 it was not easy 
to ascertain the opinion of the Western Canadian on Imperial 
politics, for the simple reason that he never gave them a 
thought. He had some excuse; the cabled summaries of 
European news were often, as they still are, unfair, garbled, 
and obviously tinted in transit. If some read old country 
papers when they came, they were few, and many a man would 
not even look at one. 

The war in South Africa altered that for the Canadian, 
whether he was an English settler of recent importation or a 
follower of Bourassa. He began to realize that history was 
being made outside Canada. Now you will see copies of the 
London dailies and many of the well-known provincial papers 
in towns of such recent but extraordinarily mature growth 
as Saskatoon. The speedier means of communication, the 
incessant stream of travellers and merchants and prosperous 
farmers returning for a visit to their relatives all help to stir 
and set in vibration the strings of kinship; if they do not 
talk politics they circulate the blood. 

The great change, however, that is altering Canada is the 
settlement of the North-West. No such movement of whole 
peoples has taken place since the invasion of Europe by 
the Golden Horde. In this international trek we have 
not one race but a dozen. Its results are almost incred- 
ible. Here the courage and resolution of the English, 
the buoyancy of the Irish, and the self-reliance of the Scot 
are manifested as they should be. Here you see the true 
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Canadian spirit, that energy, that readiness to dare all, and 
that feeling of comradeship and co-operation which makes 
communities grow and creates well-planned and well-built 
cities where half a dozen years ago the golden rod and the 
prairie aster blossomed undisturbed. The women are splendid, 
for theirs is much the harder task, but no great emergency 
ever found a woman wanting. The sudden yet orderly growth 
of some of these towns could oniy have come about from a 
determination unanimous as that of one man. It is, then, the 
agricultural development north of the parallel of 52° which 
puts all other movements, industrial and political, into the 
shade, for its significance is as lasting as it is sudden. 
Manufactures come and go, but the farmer stays. It is 
to the settler and his ultimate development that we must 
look. ‘The towns thrive; in some -of them the trade 
seems out of all proportion to their size, and the real estate 
agent flourishes like a green bay tree. This gambling is 
inevitable, if to be regretted, and it attracts men and money. 
One looks, I repeat, to the farmer to forward the best interests 
of the Dominion. He represents the oldest and most honest 
form of enterprise. I spoke of the Golden Horde, and never 
in the history of farming has the tiller of the soil been able to 
raise himself so rapidly to a position of affluence. These 
western farmers are a Golden Horde in the best sense of the 
word, literally mining from the earth its prodigal abundance. 

In the towns the pursuit of the dollar is a little too obvious. 
With all the modern means of rapid transit of men and ideas, 
and the opportunities of acquiring culture and a wide outiook, 
the townsman passes them by. I pick up a weekly journal 
published in a six-years-old town; it is well-written, cultured, 
and thoughtful, but the cosmopolitan population can scarcely 
hear its appeal, and themselves can hardly be articulate. 
When men are making money fast they do not think over- 
much, and read little but the newspapers. 

As to the Canadian, what of him? I cannot honestly say 
he is developing his individuality. For enterprise and a 
strenuous optimism he has no equal. He is the biggest 
booster on the face of the earth. He is the man to build up 
a country and a people, but he is neither so original as his 
cousin across the line, nor does he possess his general informa- 
iion or his breadth. He is hospitable, yet he lacks a certain 
generosity of temperament. He has a very tender place in 
his heart for the Old Country, and he loves London; but I 
do not think he has any very clear recollection of what he has 
owed England, what he still owes to her paramount position 
on the seas. There is a lack of comprehension on both sides— 
granted, but there is no getting away from one or two 
irresistible facts. Even the great impetus to trade which 
the Pacific seaboard expects to receive on the opening of the 
Panama Canal will depend largely on the flag which to-day 
he is flying so enthusiastically in the streets of Edmonton. 

One hears complaints from Canadians themselves of the 
lack of manners. In the eastern cities, which I have just 
come from, it is more noticeable than in the west. Fourteen 
years have not improved them. I came to Canada in the 
spring of ’98, the year of the Klondyke rush. An electrician 
from the East said he was afraid the French Canadian 
refinement was decadent. I was certainly surprised to see 
men, of a race not usually associated with intemperance, the 
worse for liquor. There is surprisingly little drunkenness out 
here when one considers how much and how fast money is 
made here, and how strenuous is the work. A comparison— 
and one is not meant—would not be in favour of the people 
at home. 

To conclude, the very best of England is coming here. 
Neither the old nor the new countries had such an opportunity 
for setting up a modern Utopia. Yes, the best of money and 
the best of men are being poured into the Dominion. A 
Government official said that reflecting minds regarded a 
statesman of the present day “as an instrument in the hand 
of the Almighty.” Certainly you cannot measure the progress 
of the Canadian West by any known standard.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edmonton. Maurice Cuurcu. 





PLOUGHING AND HARVESTING AT NIGHT. 
(To tae Epiror or rus “Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 24th, under the heading “A 
Dream of Discovery,” you say :— 
“Absence of sunlight would, of course, complicate agricul- 
ture, . . . yet powerful electric lights might light the path of the 





plough as successfully as they light the path of the motor-car, 
Would it be possible to drive a straight furrow ?” 

It may interest you to hear that all-night ploughing and 
harvesting is quite common out here. A large steam or 
gasoline outfit drawing ten or twelve fourteen-inch ploughs or 
five to six binders often has two or three gangs of men. The 
engines are fitted with acetylene or electric headlights, I have 
also heard of night threshing from the stack. As to driving 
a straight furrow, an engine would be easier to handle than a 
walking plough and a team; but I remember hearing of a 
noted prize ploughman, a retired sea captain, who guided bis 
plough by a compass attached to the handles. I am happy in 
believing that sleep-banishing drugs will not be discovered 
during my working time as a farmer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vermilion, Alberta, Canada. Gatrrip K. ConGReve. 
September 30th, 1912. 





THE POPULARITY OF THE INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


[To tue Epiror or tas “ Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—In reviewing Mrs. Alice Perrin’s novel, “The Anglo- 
Indians,” in the Spectator of September 28th, your reviewer 
refers to the list of successful candidates in the recent joint 
examination for appointments in the Home, Indian, and 
Colonial Civil Services as evidence of the reluctance of the 
educated youth of England to enter the Indian Civil Service. 
“Of the seventy-three successful candidates,” he writes, “ not 
a single one has elected for India in the first instance.” His 
inference is evidently based on the fact that the letters 
H.,1.,C. are entered in an unvarying order against the great 
majority of the names. He assumed, not unnaturally, that 
this order of “‘Home,” “Indian,” “ Colonial,” indicated the 
order of preference expressed by the candidates. But this is 
not the case. Candidates are not asked to state their wishes 
until after the publication of the list. The letters merely 
mean that they are potential candidates for all three services. 
Subject totheir respective places on the list, they make their 
election after the result of the examination. Asa matter of 
fact, this year the first, the fourth, and the sixth men on the 
list have chosen India, though each, owing to his good place in 
the examination, had the choice of the best vacancies in the 
Home Service. The Indian Civil Service has no doubt lost 
much of its former popularity, but it has not yet reached the 
depths to which your reviewer has consigned it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Ex-INDIAN CIVILIAN, 





INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

(To tHe Eptror ov tus “Sprecrator."’] 
Srr,—Lord Wolverhampton’s speech on the Indian cotton 
duties was undoubtedly a fine deliverance, but I think the 
papers have made too much of it in connexion with his lord- 
ship's life just reviewed by the press. It seems to have becn 
overlooked that Lord George Hamilton, M.P., led the support 
to the motion of Sir H. James, M.P., with the approval of 
Lord Salisbury, but Mr. Goschen, M.P., supported the Secre- 
tary of State for India, showing that the front Opposition 
bench was divided on the subject. It was this state of affairs 
that led to the victory of the Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melbrook, Hale, Cheshire. Witiiam TATTeRsatty. 





RECONSTITUTED FRIENDSHIP. 


(To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—I do not think all your readers would agree that, after 
years of death, friendship in most cases could not be recon- 
stituted. If so, probably years of life would have had the same 
effect. One can test this occasionally by the visitations of 
former friends in dreams; the subconscious self rarely deceives 
us in this event: whether they are living or dead there are some 
with whom we are conscious that the link is broken, others 
with whom it is indestructible, and we begin again just where 
we left off when we last met. Some time ago a friend was 
lamenting the death many years earlier of one much loved in 
the past. I asked: “Would you have the beloved ones back 
if at the same time you were obliged to take back, as an equal 
element in life, those who have caused you only sorrow ?” The 
answer was almost terrible in its emphatic “ No, indeed, I 
would not!” It would be interesting to know how many would 
say the same.—I am, Sir, &., R. B. 
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FREDERICK MAURICE AND SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 
[To sae Eprror oy tHe “‘Srrerator.”’] 

Srr,—In eonnexion with the discussion which has arisen 
out of the important address given by the President of the 
British Association, I think the following extract from a 
sesmon preached by the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., at Lineoln’s Inn, on March 2nd, 1856, is very mueh to 
the point, and makes one realize what a wonderful broad 
mind he must have had at a time when thought was not 
nearly so advanced as it is to-day. He is speaking of the 
marriage feast of Cana of Galilee. 

“If we take those words literally, if we suppose the Evangelist 
to mean what he says, then we must assume that what happened 
then was but an instance of the working of a universal law. We 
shall conelude that all living processes—be they slow or rapid, be 
they carried on in the womb of nature or through the inter- 
vention of human art—have their first power and principle in 
Him, that without Him nothing could become that does become. 
Such a belief undoubtedly carries us into great depths and 
heights. It increases the wonder with which we regard every 
dynamical diseovery. It gives solemnity and awfulness to the 
investigations of science. It forbids trifling in them. It stinm- 
Jates courage and hope in them. It makes all superstitious dread 
of them sinful, The Word who is the Light of men will Himself 
teach those who seek humbly and diligently to enter into those 
operations of life of which He is the first Mover.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Henry 8. WALKER. 

Park House, Wortley, near Shefield. 





THE PRAYER BOOK AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
(To rae Eprror oy tus “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—At the present moment when the question of the Revi- 
sion of the Prayer Book is under consideration, I think you 
will be willing to call attention to one omission in it. The 
Church of England in her services has nothing to remind her 
members of their duties and responsibilities to the whole of 
the animal creation. No doubt this is due to the mind of the 
age when it was compiled; but now is the opportunity of 
putting this omission right. May I suggest that one short 
petition should be added to the Litany? It might take some 
such form as the following, which I have taken from a prayer 
written by the late Dr. Mackarness, Bishop of Oxford :— 
“That Thou wouldest put away from us all ervelty and violence 
in our dealings with the creatures who are in subjection to us, and 
give us grace always to remember that Thy mercy is over all Thy 
works,” 


—I an, Sir, &e., “ RYDINGHURST.” 





A PRAYING AGNOSTIC. 
{To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to make a comment on the letter by 
“Praying Agnostic” in the Spectator of October 19th. If I 
understand rightly, your correspondent would limit prayer to 
a purely subjective phenomenon by which the seul energizes 
itself, and by such energizing brings about, in proportion no 
doubt to the concentration exercised, the state of feeling 
desired. Such a definition of prayer might almost be expressed 
as benelicent self-suggestion, the self-imposed task of swinging 
spiritual dumbbells. I would humbly contend that such a 
subjective view, making prayer a purely selfish and egotistical 
matter, is the very antithesis of the meaning conveyed by the 
term “ prayer”; and that the nature of prayer is not a selfish 
concentration, but the giving of the self in service and the 
merging of it in something greater. There is a passage quoted 
in Professor James’s “ Variety of Religious Experience,” from 
Sabatier, that may illustrate my contention. 

“Religion is an intercourse, a conscious and voluntary relation 
entered into by a soul in distress with the mysterious power upon 
which it feels itself to depend, and apon which its fate is contingent. 
This intercourse with God is realized by prayer. Prayer is 
religion in act, that is, prayer is real religion. It is prayer that 
distinguishes the religious phenomenon from such similar or 
neighbouring phenomena as purely moral or esthetic sentiment.” 
Even Frederick Myers, who lays so much stress upon the 
importance of the consideration of self-suggestion, says that 
prayer is something more than a subjective phenomenon. 
“Prayer is not, indeed, a purely subjective thing” [from a 
letter quoted in “ Variety of Religious Experience.”]. “On 
the contrary, I have insisted that even the self-suggestion 
which refuses to appeal to any higher power—which believes 
that it is only calling up its own private resources into play— 
must derive its ultimate efficacy from the increased flow from 








the Infinite Life whieh the spirit’s powerful effort of attention 
—the faith of the suppliant—does in some manner induce.” 
[‘*Human Personality,” Vol. IL, p. 313.] So much for the 
personal yearning for something outside the personality 
that is expressed in the term “prayer.” In our relation. 
ship to others and to those we love, do we only mean 
by praying for others that we by an effort of eoncen- 
tration transfer power from ourselves to wish them well ? 
Or is it that we gather up their sorrows, joys, needs, striving 
to make them our own, and by so gathering bring them 
to the life-giving power towards which we ourselves yearn ? 
If there were space in a letter I would have wished to 
quote passages from the Christian writings of all ages to 
show how intimately related is this conception of praying for 
others to what is meant by prayer—how that prayer is the 
directing of ourselves to God both for ear own needs and also 
for all those we love, and for those for whom we ought to 
pray. 

I would contend that the use of the term “ prayer ” apart 
from a relationship toGod anda praying to God for others, is 
meaningless. The using of a term so defined and sanctified 
by use to describe a phenomenon, such as a beneficent self- 
suggestion, of a nature almost antagonistic to the existing 
definition, is likely to lead to misunderstanding and the 
darkening of counsel.—I am, Sir, &., 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 

Pall Mall, 8.W. 


G. 8. Suaw. 





MEREDITH AND PRAYER. 

[To rue Eprrorn or tHe “Sprecraror.’’} 
Srr,—Your note to a letter in last week’s issue omits tha 
whole point of Meredith’s “aphorism” on the answer to prayer. 
Surely the quotation should run: “ Who rises from prayer a 
better man, his prayer is answered.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronatp P. Jones. 
208 Coleherne Court, South Kensington. 





AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “£vectatTor.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to the article on Strindberg in your 
issue of September 21st, perhaps the writer may like to have 
his attention called to an article descriptive of Strindberg’s 
last days which appeared in a recent number of the monthly 
magazine of the Bible Society, “The Bible in the World.” 
The article was written by Dr. Carl Fries of Stockholm, 
chairman of the World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
was entitled “‘An Impressive Testimony.” He points out 
that Strindberg was often seen to read the Bible during his 
last illness, and the day before he died he took the Bible from 
the tale, lifted it with both hands, and said, “All personal 
grudge is now gone; I have settled with life, my accounts are 
closed. This (meaning the Bible) is the only true guide.” He 
then pressed the Bible to his heart and announced as his last 
will that when life had ceased the Bible should be placed upon 
his breast, together with a small cross which he used to wear 
round his neck. The verse of the hymn sung at the funeral 
rite of the Church of Sweden was found to have been 
specially marked by Strindberg in his hymn-book.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. H. Grirritu THozas. 
26 Park Road, Toronto. 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
(To raz Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—At this time, when much attention has been called to 
the gross evils of the White Slave traffic, it may be interest- 
ing to relate the remedial work of one association in London 
alone. The Belgravia and Pimlico Association was started 
thirty-two years ago by the late Bishop of St. Andrews, then 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, and the late Vicars of St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas. Its beginnings were humble, but the 
work has largely increased, though still sadly short of the needs. 
The Association now maintains four maternity homes giving 
shelter to about ahundredand fifty young mothers annually, 
sometimes, alas! mere children of thirteen and fourteen years 

It provides a refuge for the many girls rescued from the evil 
haunts around Victoria Station; also a preventive home for 
young unfallen girls who, more often than people would 
suppose, find themselves stranded in London without money or 
shelter. It also visits the maternity wards and workhouse 
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infirmaries of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Lambeth. 
The Bishop of London is the patron ; the seven vicars of the 
churches in the Belgravia and Pimlico area, together with 
Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, and Mrs. Parr, are the presidents ; 
and there is a staff of about fifty zealous and active honorary 
workers. 

As the scope of the work has increased the needs are 
pressed upon us more and more keenly, yet, unfortunately, 
the means to cope with them are dwindling. Grievous to 
yelate, the preventive home so much needed has had to be 
closed this year from lack of funds. We plead for means to 
reopen in 1913. 

Miss Corrie, 40 Bloomfield Terrace, Pimlico, will be glad 
to receive the names of any who would like to assist this 
organization by gifts of clothes or money. Those who feel 
impelled to engage in more definite work should apply to the 
Secretary, Miss Anderson, 150 Cambridge Street, S.W., who 
will gladly give information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. E. Corrie. 
(One of the original workers B.P.A.). 





A CAT'S TALE. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—We lately made friends with a starveling pariah cat of 
the gentler sex. Squint-eyed, white-coated, and yellow-tailed, 
as a domestic acquisition pussy left much to be desired. 
From haunting the stables and eking out a precarious 
existence in the garden of the Consulate, she became a 
household pet, and adapted herself philosophically to her 


* improved circumstances. With a keen sense of her obliga- 


tions as a paying guest she speedily rid the house of every 
rat, mouse, and bat which formerly frequented it. But 
having once established herself in the family circle she 
displayed marked intolerance of all visitors and strangers 
and, incited either by jealousy or the fear of eviction, lost 
no opportunity of inflicting on each and every one of 
them such grievous bodily barm as means and occasion 
placed at her disposal. Her scratches and bites bestowed 
thus indiscriminately are as much a source of vexation to 
strangers as they are embarrassing to me her patroness. 
At dinner one night pussy absented herself and could not 
be discovered. She was last seen on the roof of our house 
which, as is the custom in the Persian Gulf, is flat like a 
terrace, and stands about forty feet from the ground. It is 
fitted with numerous air shafts, which lead sheer down to the 
summer Offices in the basement, and some of which are no longer 
in use and are boarded up at their lower end. On opening 
the office on the following morning our attention was drawn 
to the faint mewing of a cat from some hidden spot in the 
room, and the plaintive appeal was at length traced to a panel 
in front of one of the disused air shafts. On ripping it open 
pussy sprang out none the worse for her twelve hours’ con- 
finement. She must have dropped forty feet in her hunt for 
lizards. Itis satisfactory to feel that she has still, as far as 
we know, eight lives left.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H.M.B. Consulate, Basra. Epitn Barnara Crow. 





“ HELL-FOR-LEATHER.” 
{To tae Eptror or tue “Srecraror.”’} 
§rr,—In reply to your New Zealand correspondent, I can only 
say that the phrase “ Hell-for-leather,” as used in my poem, 
‘Marshal Vorwirts,” is intended to be suggestive of hard and 
headlong riding. In this country the expression is, I believe, 
well known and freely employed by hunting men. Forits use 
in literature I would refer your correspondent to an admirable 
example contained in Kipling’s ballad, “Shillin’ a Day,” 
where the following lines occur :— 
“ Oh, it drives me half crazy, to think of the days I 

Went slap for the Ghazi, my sword at my side, 

When we rode Hell-for-leather, 

Both squadrons together, 

That didn’t care whether we lived or we died.” 
Of the origin and history of the phrase I have no precise 
knowledge. But there is an old and well-established use of 
the word “leather” as a synonym for the skin of the body, as 
in the hunting phrase “to lose leather,” and as in Swift's 
couplet :— 

“ Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Except some leather lost behind.” 


It is conceivable, therefore, that, in the literal sense, he who 





rides “ Hell-for-leather” is he who rides im a fashion very 

deleterious to the human cuticle. But this is only conjecture 

on my part.—I am, Sir, &., Frank Tay tor. 
46 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





AN APPEAL FOR INDUSTRIAL AND POLITICAL 
FREEDOM. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 

Sir,—The introduction of the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill into 
Parliament raises questions which are of vital importance to the 
nation and must give ground for anxiety amongst all those who 
desire to preserve those rights of private judgment and of in- 
dividual liberty which have hitherto been considered the most 
valuable heritage of British citizens. Subject to the condition 
that certain formalities are observed, this Bill empowers a trade 
union to levy funds for political purposes, and provides for the 
exemption (entirely illusory, as will be shown) of any member of 
the Union from any obligation to contribute to such funds if he 
gives notice in writing that he is unwilling to do so. It also 
permits the expenditure of money for the maintenance of any 
member of any county, borough, district, or parish council, or 
board of guardians, or of any public body who have power to raise 
money either directly or indirectly by means of a rate, 

We protest against these provisions, because— 

(1) Itis notorious that owing to the determination of trade 
union leaders to enforce the policy of the “closed shop” there aro 
many trades in which no man can obtain employment unless he 
joins the union. 

(2) A trade union is an association formed mainly for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining as between employer and employed, 
and is therefore an economic, not a political organization. 

(3) The liberty accorded by the Bill to a trade unionist to dis- 
sociate himself from the political objects of the union is entirely 
illusory, as no private member of a union would dare to assert his 
independence of the political leaders of the organization ; and this 
Bill as a necessary consequence of the existing conditions deprives 
the working man of the right of private judgment on political, 
educational, and religious questions—questions which are entirely 
foreign to the legitimate objects of any association formed for 
regulating the relations between employer and employed. 

(4) This Bill therefore enables a majority to compel a minority 
to support by their subscriptions political opinions which they may 
abhor, under penalty of being pilloried on a black-list. 

(5) It is clear that the Bill, by legalizing a tacit understanding 
between a trade union and a member of Parliament providing for 
trade control over the Parliamentary action of a representative of 
the people, sanctions an act which is contrary to publie policy 
and is a direct infringement of the privileges and liberties of 
Parliament. 

(6) To legalize the maintenance of any member of any public 
body having the power to raise rates is to open the door to grave 
abuses in local, municipal, and charitable bodies. ‘The members 
of local bodies will cease to be representatives of the ratepayers, 
and will become either paid advocates or paid agents of industrial 
organizations. 

(7) The powers so conferred by the Bill must in their working 
destroy the political liberties of the working man, sap the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, lead to similar organizations of capitalists, 
and introduce into local and municipal government elements of 
corruption. 

In making this protest we desire to affirm that our action is not 
directed against trade unionism, but against the Socialism which, 
by substituting legislative action for collective bargaining, would 
destroy trade unionism, and would subordinate the material 
interests of working men to the party interests of political theorists. 
We therefore appeal to all those who are attached to our ancient 
traditions of liberty and honesty to assist the British Constitution 
Association by money or service in their opposition to a Bill which 
offends against all the traditions of private right and political 
purity.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Granam Bower, 
Chairman of Council, 

Witiiuam CHance, 
Chairman of Committee. 

Witsrauam V. Coorse, 
Hon, Secretary, 

The British Constitution Association, 
11 Tothill Street, London, 8.W. 





RED CROSS TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
(To tux Epitor or tur “ Srecrator,”) 
Srz,—Those of your readers who take an interest in this work may 
be glad to know that a Red Cross Congress has been arranged by 
the Devonshire Branch of the Voluntary Aid Organization, to be 
held at Exeter from November Ist to 4th. 

I enclose for your information a preliminary programme, from 
which you will see that H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg has 
graciously consented to be present at one of the meetings. 
Amongst the speakers will be Surgeon-General Sir Launcelotto 
Gubbins, K.C.B., M.V.O., K.H.S. (Director-General A.M.5.), Mr. 
E. A. Ridsdale (Chairman Executive Committee of the British 
Red Cross Society), and Captain F. Colchester-Wemyss (County 
Director, Gloucestershire). A feature of the Congress will be the 
conference of delegates, when, for the first time, representatives 
of county branches of the Society from all parts of Great Britain 
will have an opportunity of exchanging views. It is hoped that 
the discussions thus engendered may materially assist the future 
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development of Voluntary Aid work and tend towards the 
establishment of a high and uniform standard of training and 

ization. The Committee is still open to consider suggestions 
for subjects of discussion to be placed on the agenda of the 
meeting. 

If you are kind enough to bring the Congress to the notice of 
your wide circle of readers you will be doing a great service to 
the undertaking. The available funds have only permitted the 
circularizing of the heads of voluntary aid organizations through- 
out the country. These circulars have met with the most 
encouraging response, and over one hundred and fifty delegates, 
including a large number of county directors, are expected to be 
present. A preliminary programme and any further information 
will be sent to anyone interested on application to the Divisional 
Secretary at this address.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGIANA BuLusEr, 
Assistant County Director V.A.O., Exeter Division, 

Ezeter Voluntary Aid Headquarters, 

Lennard’s Buildings, Goldsmith Street, Ezeter. 





THE LATE DR. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 

[To tux Epiror or tus “‘Sprcraror.”’] 
Sim,—Those of your readers who followed with sympathy and 
mterest the career of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake may be glad to know 
that a tablet to her memory is about to be placed on the wall of 
the Edinburgh Hospital for Women and Children. The tablet 
will be of dull copper mounted on marble, and will bear the 
following inscription :— 


“In affectionate remembrance of Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D., 
Founder of this Hospital, to whose large courage, insight, and 
eonstancy the admission of women to the profession of Medicine 
in this country is mainly due, Born January 21st, 1840. Died 
January 7th, 1912.” 


Subscriptions are not solicited, but anyone desirous of being 
associated with this tribute to the memory of a pioneer woman 
is invited to send a small contribution to Mrs. Mears, L.R.C.P.I., 
Woodburn, Morningside, Edinburgh.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aq@nes McLaren, M.D. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” ineertion only means that the matter or point of view 
fs considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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THE LAMP AT NOON. 
(Lonpon : OcrosEeR 1912.) 


A Lrvip blur 

Tn vaults of coal and sullen lead— 
O’er this gigantic stir 

Swung like a dying lantern overhead. 


Is this the same 

Blithe orb I loved in western lands P 
Where is thy cresset’s flame, 

Thou dotard—where thy golden brands P 


Dark lies the town; 
The steeples and the domes uplift ; 
Foully thou smoulder’st down, 
Half-drowned within the sulphur-drift, 


O grey! how grey! 
The oceanic darkness crawls !—~ 
Canst thou not burn away 
These hatchments blear—these hideous palls P 


What end is ours— 

We phantoms that by shades are led ? 
Lost to the spacious hours 

We knew when skies gleamed overhead. 


We warm our hands ; 
We huddle o’er our helpless fires, 
Draping their swarthy bands 
Of hearth-smoke round the smothered spires. 


The sick red are 

Sears ghostly wounds within the night; 
The gas-cones bleach the dark ; 

We blunder, and the links bleed light... 
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Oh, send to me 

Some smile, some golden beam in this abyss,— 
Drowned in an inky sea, 

I perish in the sable town of Dis! 


Herman ScHEFFAUER. 
Bank Point, Jackson’s Lane, Highgate, N. 


MUSIC. 


oe 


NATIONAL OPERA. 

Tue fortnight which has elapsed since the appearance of a 
letter headed “A National Opera House in London,” in the 
Times, has afforded opportunities of digesting the proposal 
which it embodies, and observing the attitude of the musical 
public as illustrated by comments and correspondence in the 
Press. The letter itself, signed by twelve leading musicians, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: The London Opera 
House in Kingsway, a building expressly designed and 
equipped for the production of opera, is vacant, and the 
proprietor has stated that he is prepared to entertain pro- 
posals for its acquisition and future administration. ‘The 
signatories accordingly emphasize the opportunity whici 
is now presented for establishing permanent opera ir. 
the midst of a “continuously growing music-loving public.” 
The experience of foreign countries and of America is 
adduced to show that the most successful institutions have 
owed their success in the first instance to the public spirit of 
certain munificent patrons of art; that demand has followed 
supply; and that opera-houses originally founded by a small 
number of public-spirited citizens have in time become com- 
mercially successful owing to the support of the population 
generally. They accordingly appeal to the public spirit of 
London to provide the community with a permanent Opera 
House as a home for grand opera and opera comique at 
regular theatre prices—a point on which they lay special stress 
—and as the foundation of an organized and systematic effort 
to establish grand opera in English and to provide increased 
opportunities for English grand opera. (The order of these 
two aims, we may remark in parenthesis, is significant, for it has 
been overlooked or misrepresented by some critics of the letter.) 
The signatories further lay it down asa governing principle 
of the undertaking that it should not enter into compctition 
with the annual twelve weeks’ season at Covent Garden, and 
suggest that the programme should include an autumn and 
winter season of grand opera, and during the Covent Garden 
opera season a season of opera comique. They conclude by 
expressing confidence that “there are men and women of 
wealth in this country who, with the knowledge of the present 
opportunity, will have sufficient enthusiasm to come forward 
to provide the necessary capital for the acquisition and 
administration of the London Opera House as a permanent 
institution.” 

The reception of the appeal, which is excellent in tone 
and unimpeachable in principle, has, on the whole, been 
sympathetic, though we are unable to say to what extent 
it has met with any practical response. Perhaps the best 
commentary on and interpretation of the scheme is to be 
found in the article headed “ A National Opera House” in the 
Times of October 12th. The writer rightly insists on the need 
of keeping the first object in the foreground, viz., “the culti- 
vation of public taste by placing before people a wide selection 
of the best works drawn from all countries and all times which 
have anything good to offer, and placing them before the public 
in an intelligible way, and at prices which all who go to 
theatres and music-halls can afford to pay.” The encourage- 
ment of native composers to write operas and the education 
of singers and artists, “ are all secondary considerations, desir- 
able things which may be attained partly through satisfactorily 
carrying out the first object.” As regards the question of 
intelligibility, the writer lays down three essential conditions : 
“The opera must be sung in the English language, the English 
used must be good sense, and when the situation requires it 
must be good poetry, and it must be sung in such a way that 
its words are as audible as they are in the Gaiety Theatre or 
the Drury Lane Pantomime ”—conditions the fulfilment of 
which involves the rewriting of librettos and the proper study 
of English diction by singers. This view at once raises the 
question of competition with Covent Garden, and indicates the 
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lines on which it can be avoided or successfally disregarded. 
At present London opera-goers, or at any rate those who 
support Covent Garden, “ want to hear only the works in 
which they know that famous singers do wonderful things, 
because an opera to them is deprived of all ordinary dramatic 
interest. It is given either in a foreign language which they 
partially understand, or in a travesty of the English language 
sung in such a way that they cannot hear most of the words, 
and those which they can hear are nonsense. The opera- 
house at Covent Garden provides adequately for those who 
want to hear singers of world-wide fame, and it holds a 
monopoly in the performing rights of a number of modern 
operas in which such singers are heard to the best advantage.” 
This view of the situation at once accounts for the failure of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s venture and reveals the wide range of 
unexploited and attractive works, ancient and modern, which 
could be brought forward without trenching on the pre- 
rogatives of Covent Garden. “ But if we are to have any- 
thing like a representative repertory reasonably produced, 
there must be no hurry; and if there is to be no hurry 
there must be money invested on which no quick 
returns are expected.” This brings the writer to close 
quarters with the question of finance. He is perfectly 
sound in what he says as tothe dangers of inadequate 
preparation. The fiasco of the D’Oyly Carte venture, which 
started with a single opera on the assumption that English 
grand opera would draw for hundreds of nights like the 
Gilbert-Sullivan pieces, is a standing witness to the futility of 
such a view. He is perfectly right in asserting that the failure 
which befell Mr. Hammerstein would attend any serious operatic 
venture run in London for immediate profit. But when he 
observes that if it is to be of any artistic value the National 
Opera House must be not a speculation but a gencrous gift to 
the nation, and that it offers a unique opportunity for the 
exercise of generosity in a direction in which it has never been 
exercised in this country, he reveals the crucial difficulty of 
the scheme. We are not going to get the money out of 
the Development Fund. The people who are really keen 
about National Opera have not got it. Those who have 
are not keen about National Opera, and never have been. 
It has never occurred to English millionaires to spend money 
on music in a sporting way, as in the past they have spent it 
on the turf or on racing yachts. They have been liberal 
supporters of fashionable opera, but that is another thing. 
As for our great landowners, it must be admitted that there 
is probably no other country in the world where there are 
more calls upon them, or where, in proportion to their gross 
revenue, the margin available for such expenditure ‘is 
smaller. Financial failure has been writ large in the 
operatic annals of England, and as a means of getting 
rid of money rapidly opera-house management compares 
favourably with the starting of a new daily newspaper. But 
the people who have dropped money down this particular 
abyss have not done so deliberately, but because they hoped 
tomake more. They were moved by the speculative instinct 
rather than by public spirit or benevolence. Hence, while 
the author of the Times article approves of the appeal being 
made, in the first instance, to private enterprise and liberality, 
he holds that the London County Council might be reasonably 
asked to subsidise the scheme, in view of the benevolent 
attitude they assumed fourteen years ago toa similar appeal. 
He recognizes, that is, that the number of persons pre- 
pared to make an unremunerative investment may prove 
insufficient without rate aid or State subvention. Here 
one has got to face the fact that a considerable number 
of the people best able to assist in the establish- 
ment of a National Opera House must be ruled out as 
already committed to the maintenance of Covent Garden, 
which gives them all they want. Co-operation from that 
quarter is not to be looked for. The Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate isnot there to encourage native art. It is a commercial 
concern catering for a fashionable public with great ability 
and success. It frequently gives fine performances of fine 
operas. It enables those who can afford it to hear famous 
singers and witness the admirable exploits of the Russian 
ballet. But the tariff is prohibitory to people with average 
incomes, who can only indulge themselves with rare visits in the 
cheaper reserved seats. To gain admission to the unreserved 
seats demands an amount of patience and physical endurance 
and a sacrifice of time which eliminate the elderly, the 








delicate, and the busy. It would be unjust to describe 
Covent Garden as “an explosion of all the upholsteries "— 
Carlyle’s summary of fashionable opera some sixty years ago. 
But its prestige is still mainly social. To be a box-holder is 
to write yourself in the golden book of Mode. Covent Garden 
is the home of “ stars” and of tiaras: it stands to music much 
as the Automobile Club does to science. Some critics of the 
National Opera scheme fall foul of its promoters on the 
score of their explicit renunciation of any attempt to enter 
into competition with Covent Garden. You will never do any 
good, they say, until you smash Covent Garden, and the sooner 
the battle is joined the better. Such a policy is sheer mad- 
ness. You cannot declare war without an army. If a true 
national opera ever evolves itself on the lines foreshadowed by 
the scheme, it will be a slow and laborious process, but in the 
end it will absorb Covent Garden. Besides, Covent Garden is 
not the real enemy of a National Opera House, though it is an 
undoubted obstacle in the way of its realization. It is not the 
apathy of the wicked aristocracy or the bad taste of the 
plutocracy which stands in the way so much as the tastes and 
predilections of the enlightened democracy. 

Covent Garden gives a limited section of the community 
what it wants. The music-halls give the majority of the 
“big-town audience” what they want, and in the competition 
of attractiveness their rivalry is enormously more formidable. 
Music of various sorts, ranging from topical comic songs to 
operatic selections or even condensed operas, occupies a large 
and steadily increasing share of the programmes, and the 
prices compare favourably with those of the theatres. The 
gravitation of good singers to the music-hall platform is 
regarded by many observers as inevitable; ninetecn serious 
concerts out of twenty are given at a loss to the concert-giver, 
whose position has been summed up in the saying, “‘I must ¢o 
to the Halls or to the wall.” The variety of the music-hall 
programme is in itself a grand recommendation to a snippet- 
loving age, and you cannot be said to be out of the movement 
when Harry Lauder and Elgar or Cinquevalli and Sarah 
Bernhardt are in the same bill. Moreover the music-ha!!s 
increase and multiply and prosper; they pay large salaries 
and earn handsome dividends; they attract all classes and ave 
discussed in serious journals in a spirit of solemn ecstasy. 
Exclusive of “ Cinemas,” Electric Theatres, and Picture Palaces, 
there are already forty large music-halls in London, according 
to the Post Office Directory for 1912, and the’ average 
daily attendance cannot be far short of 100,000. Yes, an 
optimistic objector will retort, but you omit to take account 
of such reassuring evidence as is furnished by the Promenade 
Concerts. Certainly the Promenade Concerts, which are just 
concluding what is said to be the most successful season on 
record, are a great institution, and have done a great work in 
familiarizing the middle-class public with symphonic music. 
But the preferences displayed by the Promenade audiences do 
not encourage one to believe that the educative process bas 
gone deep or far. Colour and violence and sonority appeal 
to them quite as effectively as purity of style or symmetry of 
form. They may be seen night after night 

“ Applauding with impartial zest 
The bad, the mediocre, and the best.” 
At best the Promenade Concerts point to the existence of a 
section of the public which is prepared to pay from one to three 
shillings for the privilege of hearing fine performances of music 
in which the sensational or sentimental element is largely repre- 
sented, This, in view of the tremendous concurrent attractions 
of the music-halls, is not am adequate basis on which to rely 
for the success of an undertaking which will probably require 
a sum of £250,000 to be raised before it can be launched, which 
will charge theatre prices—i.e., which will depend, to speak 
roughly, on a five-shilling public—and which pledges itself 
only to produce first-rate works. 

But while it is hard to find prosperous auguries in the mood 
of the British public at large or in the resources and inclinations 
of the rich, it is impossible not to sympathize with the pro- 
moters of the National Opera scheme or to wish them success 
in their undertaking. The ideals they aim at are high, and 
nothing but good can come from their realization. They 
refuse to adopt the opportunist position, populus vult delectari, 
delectetur, preferring to believe that by familiarizing the public 
with the best they will develop an appetite for it; and of no 
art is this so true as of music. In arguing that supply 
must precede the demand they point to the encouraging 
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examples of other countries. It does not necessarily follow 
that what has happened elsewhere will happen here, but the 
rise and progress of the repertory theatres is at least a good 
omen. In any case our musical salvation, where National 
Opera is concerned, rests with the middle class. And though 
the promoters of the new scheme make the securing of the 
London Opera House their immediate aim, the writer of the 
Times article does well to insist that “if that house were to 
be sold to-morrow to a speculative impresario, whether his 
line of business were operas or menageries,” the artistic need 
would remain as vital as ever. Without such an institution 
as that which the promoters wish to establish, “a great mass 
of people must remain as completely shut off from a great 
branch of art as they would be from the Eigin Marbles if 
the British Museum were closed.” C. L. G. 


BOOKS. 


—>——_ 


MEREDITH’S LETTERS.* 


THE range of these six hundred and thirty pages of Meredith’s 
correspondence is so enormous that it is difficult to make 
up one’s mind at what point to approach it. The volume of 
Meredith’s personality was immense, and here we see it in 
full flood through sixty strenuous years. Every line is 
animated by his wonderful relish and curiosity for life. 
On every page there waves his banner, and beneath it 
rumbles and flashes all the artillery of his passionate and 
brilliant eloquence. For, like all the great Victorians, 
Meredith was essentially a moralist, and here his familiar 
creed is proclaimed again and again. “I preach,” he 
writes in 1901, “for the mind’s acceptance of reality in 
all its forms, for so we come to benevolence and to a 
cheerful resignation. There is no other road to wisdom.” 
And again, five years later, “ Never attempt to dissociate 
your ideas from the real of life. It weakens the soul; ... itis 
a cowardly, temporary escape into delusion, clouding the mind, 
through which is our only chance of seeing God.” But for 
him “ the real of life” was no purely spiritual kingdom. “I 
love and cling to earth as the one part of God’s handiwork 
which we possess.” “It is braver to embrace the world than 
to renounce it,” he writes; and again, of St. Simeon, with 
inimitable violence :— 

“T turn aching in all my flesh to adore this Pagan. . . . Don’t 
you see that it is not adoration which moves the Stinking Saint, 
but, basest of prostrations, terror? ... Beauty is our portion— 
belongs to us; to defaco it is not sublime. . Be not misled by 
this dirty piece of picturesque religiosity, animated: my gorge 
rises! 1 hold my nostrils. I ery for a south-west wind to arise. 
Plunge them into the Pit, O Lord! these worshippers of the pillar 
‘cujus ad effigiem tantum non meiere fas est.’ ” 

It was to the advancement of this creed that he laboured, to 
the spreading of “a close knowledge of our fellows, discern- 
ment of the laws of existence.” He lived in the confidence 
“ which began with hope and strengthens with experience, that 
humanity is gaining in stores of mind, and that the significa- 
tion of this gift of life, that we should leave a better world for 
our successors, is being understood.” It was a high as 
well as practical creed, and one which kept bis hope bright 
and his sword active throughout his eighty years of life. 
To the end he knew the mood which he described to Maxse 
in 1861, “ When the heart was bursting with a new passion 
and the past was as the smoke of a fired-off old con- 
temptible gun.” But with Meredith the passion was 
never new and never old. So much lives clearly both 
in his prose and verse, but the letters give a further 
clue, which almost elucidates a doubt that must often 
have assailed the reader of Meredith’s novels. Again 
and again he preaches reality and thunders against senti- 
ment, and yet from time to time one has the feeling 
that the preacher himself is not looking at things quite 
squarely. With all the keenness of his analysis, with 
all his zeal for truth, were there not aspects of it from 
which he turned aside? Did he not almost deliberately 
dazzle himself with the splendour of sensual life? Was his 
enjoyment of this splendour really as keen and spontaneous 
as he would have us think? The tremendons trumpeting of 
meat and drink, which we find in some of his novels, occurs 
to one, of course, as an example. In the letters the weakness 
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of his own digestion and the important subjects of diet and 
drugging are commoner themes. Once he abandons himself 
to describe, more than half-jocularly, the recipe of a “lark 
pood’n” which he is meditating for a friend, but the letter 
ends with the question, not wholly jocular, “ Do I degenerate ?” 
Again, in one of the earliest letters he says, in seeming 
earnestness :— 

“Tam so miserably constituted now that I can’t love a woman 

if I do not feel her soul and that there is force therein to wrestle 
with the facts of life. But I envy those who are attracted by 
what is given to the eye—yes, even those who have a special taste 
for woman flesh and this or that particular little tit-bit—I envy 
them! It lasts not beyond an hour with me.” 
How are we to take this from the life-long advocate of a new 
chivalry which is to give woman a new station, a new dignity, 
and independence? Is it the very corruption of sentiment? 
Does he lash himself for the sake of argument into an unreal 
condition, which, even if he could believe in it, would be 
inconsistent with the real essence of his creed? Or is this a 
genuine feeling to which he blinds himself by the splendid 
idealization of the passions which one knows so well? In 
the letters the false note is but seldom struck. For the most 
part the emotions which find utterance in them are 
piercingly genuine. How the love which his second marriage 
brought him, after his first disastrous mistake, shines out in 
his announcements to his friends !— 

“T shall now live for the first time. . . . I shall work asI have 

never yet done. . . . My hope stands like a fixed lamp in my 
brain. .. . I shall taste some of the holiness of this mortal world 
and be new risen init. . . . I never touched so pure and conscience 
clear a heart. My own is almost abashed to think itself beloved 
by such a creature. The day when she is to be mine blinds me— 
will it come? It flickers like lightning in my brain. It will not 
burn steadily. I can’t grasp it. What does this mean? I am 
troubled.” 
No less keen are his sufferings during the last illness of his 
wife. “One knows not,” he writes after a second operation, 
“how long this hunted bit of life will last. . . . Happily I 
have learnt to live much in the spirit, . . . otherwise this 
running of my poor doe with the inextricable arrow in her 
flanks would pull me down too.” And when the blow had 
fallen,— 

“This place of withered recollections is like an old life to be 

lived again without sunshine. I cross it and recrossit. Sharp 
spikes where flowers were; ... but I get to her by consulting 
her thoughts and wishes, and so she lives in me. This if one has 
the strength of soul brings a spirit to us. I feel this blow as I 
get more distant from it. While she lingered I could not hope 
for it to last, and now I could crave any of the latest signs of her 
breathing—a weakness of my flesh. When the mind shall be 
steadier, I shall have her calmly present—past all tears.” 
How still in their depth of feeling are the letters which pass 
during Leslie Stephen’s last illness! “A letter from Leslie 
Stephen,” writes Meredith to Morley on December 4th, 1902. 
“His day with Treves next Wednesday. I have been going 
through it in advance. He has the starry philosophy—above 
terrestrial shocks.” And to Stephen himself, “Think of your 
Alps and Surrey hills, and of me with arms outstretched to 
greet you, as I trust they will be on a day having you in 
sight.” Then when the end is coming Stephen writes a short 
note (the only one from another hand included in these 
volumes). “I cannot trust to anybody else to say how much 
I value your friendship, and I must send you a message, 
perhaps it may be my last, of my satisfaction and pride in 
thinking of your affection for me. And Meredith, now 
crippled for many years and hardly able to hold a pen, 
answers :— 

“Your letter gave me one of the few remaining pleasures that 
I can have. I rejoice in your courage and energy. ... We who 
have loved the motion of legs and the sweep of winds, we come to 
this. But for myself I own it is the natural order. There is no 
irony in nature. God bless and sustain you, my friend.” 

And nine days later, when the end has come, he writes to the 
dead friend's daughter :— 
“This day’s news darkens my mind. Last autumn I was near 


going. The loss of my friend spurs to the wish that I had preceded 
him. He was the one man in my knowledge worthy of being 
mated with your mother. I could not say more of any man’s 
nobility.” 


But it is not only the man himself who comes before us in 
these pages. In the flash of his wit and insight the whole 
world of his correspondents leaps to being. Here is Admiral 
Maxse, his friend for more than forty years, to whom he 
likened a mountain torrent because it was “both hearty and 
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gallant, subtle and sea-green.” 
Hardman, nicknamed “ ‘Puck ” — 

«A raddy man and lusty. ... A dangerous man, Sir, for he 
tempteth us to love this life and esteems it a cherishable thing; yet 
witbal one whom to know ence is to desire for ever. . . . Hence my 
fear for the man in that he, who was good himself as an egg new 
Jaid, had a love of things good, and did attract them to him pro- 
fusely, which is against one of the deerees.” 


Here, too, comes William 


Then there is the skipper of the Admiral’s yacht :— 

«Our old friend! It chokes me to think that we have lost him. 
I have Purcell’s dear old wind-brown gleam of a faee, the manner 
of him, the voice and walk, more firmly stamped in my mind than 
most living men are, He comes up to meet me now; I see him 
dashed with spray, parrying a thrust from me. I can’t believe 
he’s gone. His voice is alive in my ears. Poor dear old man! He 
was so true a gentleman, with a pardonable old dog’s growl now 

nd then—after all, very rarely. On my soul I think I shall never 
smell salt water or look on a grey ridge of sea or sea haze without 
thinking of him.” 
One could spin out the catalogue to half a volume, for Meredith, 
with his great breadth of mind, insatiable interests, and quick 
impulse and insight into character, had a genius for friendship. 
He seemed able to carry on a hundred intimacies at a time, 
and in the fire of his imagination we see the figures of his 
friends stand before him as he sits down to write to them. 

There is not space to touch one-tenth of the facets of this 
memorable collection. The light it throws on Meredith’s style 
is no less interesting than that in which it sets his mind. The 
reader can see, what was always realized by those who 
were privileged to enjoy Meredith’s conversation, that the 
involution and obscurity of his style are no less a 
part ef the man than the emotion to which it gives 
expression. Even where his pen seems to be running 
swiftly and on the clearest course, a sudden intricacy of 
thought will divert him into a tortuous little byway, 
through which the stream flows with a swiftness which 
the eye ean hardly follow. Thus in one of the early letters 
he describes himself in a state of uncertainty. “ Pierrot 
straightening hands and legs to dance facing the four corners 
alternately would leok foolish beside me”; and in writing to a 
friend, who one may surmise was bald, he ends, “1 send my 
tove to Mrs. J., but fear your tarnishing it in the transmission. 
But I kiss my hand to the heavens, and let her only look on 
your head and she will see the act reflected.” Again, in 
writing of his own Diana, he breaks suddenly into this, “‘ She 
is the mother of experience and gives that dreadful baby suck 
to brains.” Elsewhere a letter is “a literal transcript of the 
gaping of joint eyes and mouth”; the south-west wind “a 
rariable monster who jumps from black to bright, over a 
marvelling earth, between your shudder and your sigh.” 
Again, in mock heroic vein he threatens one whom he accuses 
of “amorous flummery” with deportation “ to where the tile- 
cats are in concert, there to flummerize amongst them” ; and 
for a last example we may take his description of a misty day, 
“A crey crayon on a white sheet of two abandoned donkeys 
before the chilet.” 

But we could go on spinning quotations to the end of time, 
for the pressure of excellence is wonderfully sustained. The 
earliest letters are mature, the latest have still the vitality and 
exuberance of youth. Change there is, of course; a touch of 
priggishness, which one notices here and there in early man- 
hood, vanishes in the warmth of added experience. The 
fulness of the writing wanes a little during the years when 
the literary production is greatest. The freakish exuberance 
which inspived the early letters to “Tuck” becomes richer and 
less fantastic in the later correspondence with Mrs. Walter 
Palmer, Mrs. Sturgis, and his grandchildren. The wisdom 
which deals so briskly in blow and counter-blow with Captain 
Maxse and Mr. Jessopp, speaks in a tone more measured 
and pontifical through the wonderful letters to Lady Ulrica 
Duncombe and Lord Morley. As one passes from page 
to page one feela experience accumulate, wisdom mature, 
a mighty grasp growing yearly in certainty and power. 
It is u wonderful record of a great spirit, one which time will 
surely number with the greatest, and one can be thankful for 
the labour to which we owe its collection and the few notes 
which are added to elucidate the story. It may be thought 
that too many trivial letters have been introduced, but the 
work is really biographical in aim, and it was important that 
Rothing relevant should be excluded. In some other respects, 





however, there is room for improvement. The notes are 
not always very happily placed, identities being sometimes 
explained several pages after the introduction of the characters. 
Names, too, are oceasionally misspelt, such as Laudeck for 
Landeck and Marmeluda for Marmolada. It is to be hoped 
that such small errors will be corrected in later editions, for 
the volumes are surely destined to be a lasting monument. 





THE ALPS.* 

IF any man has a claim to expert knowledge of the Alps it is 
Professor Bonney. A former President of the Alpine Club and 
one of the “old guard” of mountaineers, a famous geologist 
who has never forgotten Lyell’s maxim that in the education 
of a geologist travel is the first, second, and third requisite, he 
bas every kind of qualification and experience. ‘The present 
work is to some extent on the lines of his former book, The 
Alpine Regions of Switzerland, long out of print. It gives the 
matured views on the eonstruction of the Alpine system of a 
man who dees not hesitate to criticise the conclusions of other 
writers in the same sphere, for, as he says truly, his own 
conclusions are based on more than forty years of travel. 
Everywhere in his chapters he appeals to first-hand evidence, 
what he observed in some such glen of the Tyrol or some 
little-known pase of the Valais. Nowadays for him climbing 
has had to yield place to gentler travel, and pioneering to 
speculation. “ The irksomeness of railway journeys is greater, 
the miles are longer, and the mountains steeper than they 
used to be.” So we have a work which is part scientific 
inquiry and part reminiscences. 

This is not the place to discuss Professor Bonney's views 
on Alpine geology. He insiste on the value of microscopic 
research as a clue to many problems, and the classification 
he adopts—virtually that of Raskin in Modern Painters— 
enables him to group mountain forms in a way which ig 
intelligible to the most unscientific traveller. There are the 
compact crystallines, as in the Adamello; the slaty crystal- 
lines, as in the Chamonix Aiguilles; the compact coherents, 
as in the Eiger and the Dolomites; and the slaty coherents, 
as in the Buet and the inferior ridges of the Alps. Hae 
discusses at great length the processes of formation of the 
peaks and valleys, and finds the cause rather in the influence of 
weather and running water than in glacier action. The 
immensity of the formative process is well brought out. 
Take the Central Pennines in the neighbourhood of the 
Vispthal :— 

“The Matterhorn and the Weisshorn are but little below 
15,000 feet; the crystalline rocks begin to rise from the Italian 
plain at a level of about 800 feet, and from the Rhone valley of 
about 1,700 feet. Assuming that there has been no great chango 
of level since these elevations were attained, the Alps have been 
carved out of a great semi-cylindrical mass, the sagitta of which 
was nearly three miles and the chord well over fifty miles. 
Valleys have been carved in this mass, the beds of which, after a 
course of some six miles from the watershed (say 15,000 feet), 
have dropped down to about 5,000 feet above sea-level—or in 
other words, 10,000 feet of rock must have been carved away from 
above either Zermatt or Saas Grund.” 


One of Professor Bonney’s most interesting chapters deals 
with avalanches and rock-falls, Few people are aware how 
terrific some of the Alpine catastrophes have been. Visitors 
to the Visptbal remember the Bies glacier on the eastern face 
of the Weisshorn. In 1818 a considerable portion of it fell 
away, and blocks of ice were hurled half a league up the 
opposite slope of the valley! The same thing happened on 
the Altels, above the Gemmi, as recently as September 1895. 
The mass of ice swept into the valley, up the opposite side, 
and even into the further vale. The chalets were, of course, 
swept out of existence and 158 cows killed, largely by the 
wind of the fall; many were carried as far as 1,000 yards, 
and their bodies left 1,000 feet above the place from which 
they had been blown. Even more destructive are rock 
avalanches, such as the fall of the Rossberg in 1806, which 
Lady Shelley has described in her diary. In 1714 fifty-five 
chalets were destroyed by a fall from the cliffs of the Diablerets, 
and one man lived to tell the tale after having been buried 
for three months. One of the most terrible of accidents is 
caused by the sudden damming of streams by the movements 


* (1) The Building of the Alps. By T.G. Bonney. London: T. Fisher Unw'a, 
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merge whole valleys. The destruction of the Baths of St. 
Gervais in 1892 was due to this cause, 


Professor Bonney gives us valuable chapters on the flora and 
fauna of the Alps. The bear is now almost extinct; the 
bouquetin flourishes owing to close preservation; and the 
chamois is probably increasing for the same reason. The 
lammergeier is almost entirely a bird of the past, the last known 
having been found dead in the Vispthal in February 1887. 
In old days the chief wild beast of the Alps was the dragon, 
and among the last seen were one which flew over Mount 
Pilatus in 1679 and one two ells long slain in the Val 
Bregaglia in 1702. Heaven knows what the things were, but 
to-day we have a very good substitute in the mountain rail- 
ways. In his closing chapter the author summarises the 
contrasts of his long experience and the changes “ that fleeting 
time procureth.” In the ’sixties those who could not ride or 
walk had to be content with glimpses of the Alps from the 
high roads. Now a paralytic can be hauled up to the high 
snows. The innovation has its merits. Mountaineers have 
no longer to spend a day or two sweltering in the hot trench 
of the Rhone valley, the prey of flies by day and mosquitoes by 
night. Itisa great thing for the climber to be able to get 
quickly through the ugly parts of the journey. Dauphiné inns 
in the old days were a purgatory for the body, and Pulex 
irritans was the commonest specimen of the Swiss fauna. 
Still, reform has its drawbacks :— 

“The mountains then were restful; now in many parts travel 
is a ‘scurry,’ a railway station a seething crowd. Most travellers 
then went to the Alps because they loved them. They needed no 
other attraction than what nature could provide—flowers and 
forests, torrents and waterfalls, crags and peaks, glaciers and snow- 
slopes. Now, whatever may be the grandeur of the scenery, that 
soon palls on visitors unless they can get their lawn tennis and 
their golf, as at an English watering-place. In old times one 
seldom returned home from the Alps without some addition to the 
number of one’s friends; now the average traveller is unattractive, 
and a crowded salle-a-manger, especially with the much-vaunted 
separate tables, gives no opportunity for getting so far as acquaint- 
ance. The modern hotel is more luxurious, but it is possible to 
fare over-sumptuously even on an Alpine tour; and being number 
144 in a caravanserai is a very different thing to the home-like 
feeling of an inn which was not too large for host and guest to 
know something one of another.” 


Mr. Coolidge is probably, of all living climbers, the one 
most learned in Alpine literature and history, as well 
as in Alpine topography, and if any man could write 
a guide to the whole chain it is he. His book, The 
Alps in Nature and History, is a storehouse of curious facts 
and laborious inquiries, and every writer on the subject uses 
it as a quarry for materials. His new book is partly a 
collection of historical studies supplementary to that work 
and partly a series of travel pictures. Mr. Coolidge began 
his climbing career while he was still in his teens, and had 
made remarkable ascents before he took his degree at Oxford. 
Among the papers printed here some of the best were read 
to the Alpine Club thirty years ago. There is an excellent 
account of the three routes up Mount Viso, including the 
steep north-east face, of which Mr. Coolidge made the first 
ascent in 1881. Excellent, too, is the story of the second 
ascent of the Meije in 1878, M. de Castelnau having made 
the first in the preceding year. Our only criticism of these 
papers is that the careless reader may forget the date at which 
they were written, and take Mr. Coolidge’s information about 
inns and the relative difficulty of routes as if it represented his 
considered judgment to-day. 1twould have heen better, perhaps, 
if he had recast the papers. There are also some interesting 
records of his early climbs in winter, a branch of the sport 
in which he was one of the earliest pioneers; and, as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a singularly obscure part of the 
chain, there is a chapter on the curious Dolomites in the 
Spliigen district. Mountaineers will value not least the chapter 
on his dog ‘T'chingel, who climbed for many years with her 
master. She liked red wine, but took later to weak tea, which 
had such an effect on her nerves that after it she sat and 
howled for pure joy. The ice used to cut her paws, but she 
refused to wear leather shoes. Apart from numerous passes 
and smaller peaks, she ascended the Aletschhorn, Grand 
Combin, Monte Rosa, Eiger, Jungfrau, Minch, Finsteraarhorn, 
Wetterhorn, and Mont Blanc. She died of old age in Surrey 
in 1879 after a mountaineering career which would have done 
credit to most men. 





of glaciers. Lakes are formed, which burst in time and sub-. 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD.* 


Mr. YosH1o MarKINO’s new book is full of charm—that goes 
without saying. His writing has a peculiar quality which can 
we think, only be described by a contradiction—a kind of 
illusive candour, His childlike transparency delights the 
reader, but now and then the latter is constrained to stop 
and ask himself if he has really understood the writer, who 
appears to be revealing himself with such simplicity. The 
Japanese child here presented to us interests us enormously, 
but it is difficult to grasp his personality. He is a little 
foreigner; his very soul is foreign. We do not know what 
he is going to do or why he does it, but from beginning to end 
of the book we cannot take our eyes off him. 

Little Heiji (Yoshio’s pet name) was born at the end of the 
Japanese civil war. His earliest recollections began several 
years after the feudal system had died out. 

“Japan had already begun to be democratic, and perhaps my 

father was one of the most democratic Samurai. Nevertheless 
his inner heart was a purest chivalry. I think his idea was not to 
make Samurais into labourers, but surely he expected all labourers 
to become Samurais. He always said, ‘Children ought not to 
know too much about the money matters.’ So, when I wanted 
some books, papers, &c., I used to go to shops with his servants. 
I picked up all what I wanted in the shops, and after I ieft the 
shops the servants used to pay. In that way I did not know the 
values of anything until I became fifteen or sixteen. If I dropped 
coins or anything on the ground I never tried to pick them up, 
because my father told me only the beggars would act such 
shameful manners.” 
That the family fell deeply into debt we can well believe. The 
home life of the Markino family, though they had been rich 
and had become poor, was, to quote ourauthor’s own expression, 
“warmly harmonical.” The mother was adored both by her 
husband and her children. “Between my parents there was 
always existing some sweetness, abundant sympathy, and 
much respecting to each other. And they adored us, the 
children.” Heiji was the youngest. 

“It is general rule in Japan that youngest child is spoilt by the 
parents, and I was not an exception from this. Of course my 
sister and brother loved me so much too, But as soon as I was 
grown up enough I realized my position; I began to respect my 
sister and brother, and try to be as nice as possible to them. 
Surely that gave some sweet euphony in my family, and we were 
the specimen for the children in our village. Indeed, I often 
overheard some parents telling their quarrelsome children, ‘ Be as 
nice as Mr. Markino’s children.’ ” 

At five years old the little boy began to attend the village 
school; he did not like it, but his Samurai sentiment led 
him to pretend that he did. 

“If the school children had a quarrel, I always took the 
part of the weak. I felt it was my duty to wipe the tears of 
the victim and strike the winner. This was much encouraged 
by my father. And I always loved the tenderness and dreaded 
savage roughness.” The little boy was taught a very “high 
ethic,” and seems to have taken kindly to goodness. Any 
faults which he committed in schvol he would confess to his 
mother, who went herself next day to apologize to the masters 
or the scholars, as the case might be. For his mother, who 
died when he was only eleven years old, he had a kind of 
worship. 

“Talways say nothing could be more pleasant than to sacrifice 
own self for one whom we love most. When I was quite a child 
I liked to spin the tops, fly the kites, and all those games more 
than other children. But just when I was going out to play, I was 
often called back by my mother to do something for her. How 
happy and sweet I felt to give up my own pleasure for the sake of 
my most beloved mother! I felt something so noble in my heart.” 
This is a little sugary. -Before his mother’s death, however, 
this very precocious little boy had fallen in love with a little 
girl, and marriage appears to have been discussed as a future 
possibility by the respective parents, but finally they decided 
against the alliance. 

“Her mother told my parents that would be a misfit; because 
she must inherit from that wealthy family, and to do that she 
needed a very businesslike husband. One who loved ‘to look at 
the moon or whistle at the pine valley could not be her husband ; 
on the other hand, the best part of his nature is the poetic feeling, 
and he would suffer much if he had to go to the business line.’ 
We both felt so sad, but decided to give up our love for our 
parents’ sake.” 

When he came to be about twelve years old Heiji went toa 
Christian missionary school, his father not being able to 
afford to send him to “the Government college.” The boy’s 
~®* When I was a Child, By Yoskio Markiao, Illustrated. London ; Constable 
and Co. [6s, net, ] 
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great object was to learn English. The Christian religion he 
was taught by the way, but though he was baptized he never 
became a Christian, and appears to regard, and to have 
regarded at twelve years old, all religions as alike super- 
stitions. His picture of life at a mission college is amusing. 
He read the Bible and attended meetings assiduously, 
but he seems to have learnt nothing from them but English. 
His complaint against prayer meetings is, we think, legitimate. 
He was shocked to hear the suppliants “leak out loudly all 
their private troubles,” and regarded the prayers as directed 
to gain the pity of the congregation rather than the ear of 
Heaven. He disliked some of the missionaries very much, and 
some of them disliked him. He argued with them in a hair- 
splitting manner, and confided his scorn to his fellow- 
students at the missionary school, turning aside more than 
once both boys and girls who were upon the point of conversion. 
It is difficult to feel that in spite of the “high ethic” 
instilled by his father he quite “played the game” at the 
Christian school, where, though he never altogether respected 
his teachers, he admits he met with some “paternal love.” 
Still, it was very unkind of one irate missionary to call him 
a “sickening boy,” and rather tactless of another to give him 
a pair of old boots for a present, and the reader is made to 
be ashamed of the bad manners of the handsome young 
Christian who used to pause in his lectures to kiss his 
wife. On the other hand, the young Japanese student 
got many benefits one way and another from these Christian 
teachers, and one cannot but suspect that the story of his 
collegiate life, if painted from their point of view, would read 
differently. 

A wonderful account of the Japanese earthquake of 1891 is here 
set before the reader. Our author was still in the missionary 
college at the time of the disaster—he was, indeed, attending 
a prayer meeting. The first shock neither stopped the 
master (a Japanese) in his prayer nor caused the boys to lift 
up their heads, so perfect is discipline among the Japanese. 
But as shock after shock shook the building the whole class 
rushed towards the doors. As it turned out, those who 
hurried least were best off. Our author made up his mind to 
die. An extraordinary sentiment of curiosity held his mind 
in a condition of calm. “ Let me carefully taste what is the 
death,” he said to himself. At the end of eight minutes the 
earth seemed to stand still again, and every effort was made 
to rescue the unfortunate people upon whom the walls had 
fallen. Shorter shocks, however, recurred at intervals, and for 
some days the dead could not be buried. Temporary houses 
were meanwhile built for those left homeless by the earth- 
quake. 

“ Here some troubles happened to me. I tried to help them to 

make cottages, but as my hands were awfully delicate I was not 
much use. If I carried those rough old timbers or bamboos my 
hands bleeded freely. I was very cross with myself bezause I 
could not fulfil my duty. But some happier idea came into my 
mind soon. Those poor corpses needed some night watch, and I 
noticed the boys seemed to be frightened to watch them alone. 
Every night two or three boys used to watch, and next day they 
had to take rest. They all hated that job. I said to them if they 
excuse me from our daily labour I would be willing to watch the 
corpses myself alone every night. They were awfully pleased and 
so was I, too! There my duty was quite fixed. I slept all the 
daytime and watched the corpses in night.” 
This sad occupation could not turn the young student from 
his books. “I took some books, mostly philosophical books, 
and I enjoyed the studying.” This, to the Western critic, 
repellent strength of mind co-existed, we gather, with an 
extraordinary sensitiveness to natural impressions. The 
following very interesting passage will illustrate what we 
mean :— 

“Tf I went out to the open field I enjoyed to breathe the fresh 
air first, then those singing birds seemed as if they were calling 
me. Even branches of the trees looked as if they were beckoning 
me. And I went deeply into the Nature as if I were one of them. 
When I leaned against a tree I felt I was a tree, and when I 
watched the birds I felt I was a bird too. Sometimes I was a 
light butterfly flying over the meadow-flowers. Sometimes I was 
a cricket singing in the bushes. I quite remember I spent a whole 
morning watching the twinkling stream of the crystal-like water 
of the River Yada, and my soul was flowing init. I picked up a 
snow-white blossom of Sagi-So to smell its scent, and I forgot 
whether I was the flower or that little flower in my own hands was 
myself. Such a dreaming boy I was then, and my imagination 
was mystified in the purple spring haze which covered the bottom 
of those snow-crowned mountains in distance.” 


We have quoted enough, we think, to show how strange a 





being is the Japanese boy! How hard for an Englishman to 
understand !—though Mr. Markino, in his delightful English, 
is ready to tell us all about him, and with his wonderful 
pencil can show us where he lived and what he looked like. 





MUNICIPAL TRADING.* 

How often an academic essay prize leads to work of far 
greater scope than the essay. This is the case with Mr, 
Knoop, who has thence developed what will probably be for 
a time a standard work on his subject. It is packed with 
statistics and facts taken from the records of municipal 
trading in Great Britain, with occasional comparisons drawn 
from foreign sources, Those drawn from German towns tend 
to show that there is greater efficiency there and more 
businesslike finance: it is their consolation, no doubt, for 
being more severely drilled than Englishmen to accept the 
discipline of official authority. It is a long book, and the 
author repeats himself, as when he gives a cursory account of 
a subject in one place and treats it in full in another. It 
would be bard to expect distinction or attractiveness of style 
in such a work, and not many people will sit down to read it 
through. But for a few it will be of great interest, and to 
more it will be a useful book of reference, having a satisfactory 
index. Mr. Knoop professes not to theorize or give opinions 
which he deduces from his facts, and it is true that, even in 
his concluding summary, he exercises great restraint in that 
direction. It is useful for us to have so many datu 
from which to draw our own conclusions, for the 
majority of people have no very clear thoughts on the 
subject. Of course the Fabians, though one cannot tie them 
down to any finality in detail, always know the next step at 
which they aim; and on the other side Major Darwin, Lord 
Avebury, and a few others have written clearly and weightily. 
Yet what confusion exists! Those who call themselves Free 
Traders elsewhere are the chief supporters on local counciis 
of protected monopolies in municipal trading. Those whose 
Free Trade principles are reasonably suspect elsewhere advocate 
a limitation of such enterprise; and they sometimes show a 
further confusion by excepting such trading as will show 
profits in relief of rates. Yet one of the few justifications of 
municipal trading is that if certain work is desirable and 
profitless, it haus to be done by the authority which alone can 
compel the cost from the pockets of the beneficiaries. 

The four forms of trading to which Mr. Knoop practically 
confines his study are water, gas, electricity, and tramways. 
These are the most usual municipal enterprises on any large 
seale. He is satisfied that they are of general utility and 
conveniently conducted on a monopolistic system. He is fully 
aware that the general objections to trading by governing 
bodies apply to them. It entails the administration being 
nominally in the hands of worthy or other men who hold 
their position for any of a hundred other reasons, but not 
because they know anything about the business in ques- 
tion. The real administrators are officials whose interests 
are not necessarily identical with public interests. Then 
it entails the employment of municipal voters, and 
where is the man bold enovgh to say that muni- 
cipal disfranchisement should be a condition of municipal 
employment? In 1906 there were more than a quarter of 
a million such employees in England and Wales, a number 
largely exceeded to-day, and all are naturally inclined to 
press for concessions at the public expense. Manchester 
alone then employed over 18,000 men, or 2°7 per cent. of the 
population, representing possibly 11 per cent. of the rate- 
payers, and in 1908 these, including school teachers, drew 
more than a million and a half in salaries and wages. Only 
about 3 per cent. of municipal employees are paid by piece- 
work. (It is illuminating, too, to be told that the Manchester 
Tramways Committee had to tell their manager to give pre- 
ference to those applicants for work who had not letters of 
recommendation from councillors; and that the adoption of 
a minimum wage in Glasgow, leading to the engagement of 
active men only, “has stopped the practice of councillors 
unloading and pensioning their old employees on the muni- 
cipal pay roll” !) Further, Mr. Knoop is alive to the chaos 
of municipal finance. These bodies gaily persuade the Local 
Government Hoard to sanction loans for, say, plant which is 








* The Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. By Douglas Knoop. 
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bound to need renewal before the loan is paid off. We will 
not apportion the blame which is proved to be deserved when 
a further loan is demanded. Hardly any municipality has 
‘a proper reserve fund for depreciation, even for such rapidly 
obsolescent plant as electrical machinery; many have none 
at ail, Now with regard to these four great enterprises 
which Mr. Knoop treats as reasonably admissible for muni- 
cipal handling, thorgh usually mishandled, he does not 
emphasize one point against municipalization. Granted 
that the advantages of competition are outweighed 
by the convenience of monopoly, yet the following 
consideration turns tke balance against municipal under- 
takings. The authorities control the streets and pave- 
ments. The four imdustries must all interfere with the 
highways. Therefore, even those who are most ignorant of 
private bills er statutory powers can see that the authorities 
“have the whip-hand.” Surely the soundest and safest policy 
is to drive, as they reasonably ought on behalf of the public, the 
hardest bargain that competing concessionnaires, contractors, 
or working companies will accept. Minimum fares and 
services ean be exacted, concessions can be made revisable at 
short periods, and so on. Thus so far as possible the advan- 
tages ef competition and of monopoly ean be secured, and no 
heavy losses incurred. The writer gives a qualified approval 
to instances, rare in England, where an authority, without 
directly managing a trading enterprise, acquires a controlling 
influenee in a company which carries out the work. 

Mr. Knoop mentions briefly, and condemns, some of the 
subsidiary trading of the four forms of trade. He sees no 
justification of an eleetricity eommittee competing in the 
manufacture and sale of fittings. When dealing with owner- 
ship of markets he condemns the municipal ice-factory, and 
in such matters it is good to find him recommending voluntary 
co-operation. Of the London County Council’s river serviee 
he says : “ There never appears to have been any justification 
for a local authority to provide a service of steam-boats on the 
Thames.” Of milk he writes: “ No ease which is at all sound 
can be made out for the municipalization of the milk supply; 
the proper function of the State in relation to the industry is 
to enforce an adequate inspection and supervision at every 
stage of production.” Of bread and meat which are sold 
by foreign municipalities he says that this is not the 
remedy for high prices, which is to be found in securing free 
competition. Housing he does not include as “ trading,” but 
he refers to it as an example of unsound finance, Not only 
are the ratepayers mulcted to subsidize some of their neigh- 
bours, but the loss is partly hidden from the unsuspecting by 
the writing down of the cost of purchase to the “ housing 
value.” Mr. Knoop might have made an excellent comparison 
between the disastrous extravagance in London and elsewhere 
and the sound policy administered in Birmingham, for instance, 
by Mr. Nettlefold. There by actively governing under 
Part IL. of the Housing Act the governing body has improved 
the slums away at the expense of the owners, the proper 
persons to do the business. But it is much less trouble for 
the authority to do it itself instead of making others do it, 
and especially tempting if the members really feel that any loss 
they incur will fall upon some one else’s bottomless pocket. 

The outstanding loans of English and Welsh local 
authorities amounted in the year 1907-8 to over 284 millions, 
an appalling load of debt, and not less alarming because it 
has grown from 85} millions in 1884-5. Those authorities 
which have speculated in harbours, docks, &., owed upon 
that account alone nearly 47 millions in 1907-8, and showed 
a deficit on working for that year of £567,000. Truly the 
residents on the Humber may be thankful that the new 
Immingham docks are not in the bands of a local authority. 





WARSHIPS: NEW AND OLD.* 
TuHeEse two books deal with warships in an entirely different 
fashion and appeal to distinct classes of readers. Fighting 
Ships has reached its fifteenth year of issue, and its utility 
as a book of reference depends upon an annual revision of 
drawings and data respecting existing war fleets. Mr. Jane 
has made a close study of these subjects for years, has worked 
upon a definite plan, and has continuously invited suggestions 
and corrections from those who use the volume, with a view to 








* (1) Fighting Ships. By Fred T. Jane. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
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its steady improvement. In The Battle Ship Mr. Wood has 
attempted to tell “the story of the greatest naval weapon from 
the first ship-of-the-line to the present-day Leviathans” in 
a popular fashion. In the Introduction it is frankly admitted 
that he “bad neither the wish nor the qualification to provide” 
much teehnical detail, and that admission is confirmed by a 
perusal of the volame. Indeed, it may be fairly said that no 
harm would have resulted if the writer had possessed a larger 
acquaintance with shipbuilding technology and naval history. 
His industry has been considerable. From many sources— 
most of them well known and previously utilized—he has 
brought together much interesting information ; and the facts 
have been summarized in a readable manner. Numerous and 
excellent illustrations by Mr. Frank H. Mason add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book, which is in all respects 
well produced. On the other hand, the treatment of many 
matters is characterized by a lack of proportion and of due sense 
of their relative importance. Elaborate details are given in 
cases where compression was both desirable and possible, 
while matters of first importance are summarily dealt 
with. Not a little of the information respecting modern 
warships and war matériel, necessarily originating with 
private firms, is dealt with in a fashion which approximates— 
doubtless unintentionally—to an advertisement. Speeches in 
Parliament which can claim little permanent interest are 
reproduced at considerable length in the form of quotations. 
Official reports and decuments are drawn upon, but not 
digested. An author may reasonably be expected to take 
more trouble in dealing with his facts than is displayed again 
and again in this volume. Mr. Wood laid down an ambitious 
programme when he undertook the history of the battleship 
extending over four hundred years, and he cannot be said to 
have fully succeeded. Still, it is probable that, as it stands, 
a considerable number of readers, especially boys and girls, 
may be interested in the volume, and it may serve a useful 
purpose in leading people to extend their studies of naval 
history in other directions. 

Turning to Fighting Ships, it is interesting to note that in 
the latest edition Mr. Jane has adopted a suggestion made in 
these columns some time ago when reviewing an earlier volume 
of the series. There are no examples of what he himself 
describes as “intelligent anticipations” of warship designs 
for which authoritative official details are as yet unpublished, 
and that restriction is certainly an improvement. It is also 
stated that “ by the courtesy of the various Admiralties con- 
cerned the proofs of most of the ship pages have been officially 
revised.” Reference to these ship pages, however, shows that 
there still remain two notable exceptions to this official revision. 
In Great Britain and Germany the authorities still adopt that 
policy of secrecy which was initiated here about eight years 
ago; so that official details are lacking for the latest types of 
ships in these two fleets. For all other fleets information is given 
freely, and one wonders whether any real gain results from a 
continuance of the policy of secrecy. France, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, the United States, Austria, Spain, Turkey, Brazil, Chili, 
and Argentina all agree that secrecy is not worth attempting. 

Two interesting papers by well-known writers form the con- 
cluding section of Fighting Ships. The first, by Mr. Sells, 
admirably summarizes recent progress in marine engineering, 
and those who desire to understand why steam turbines still 
hold their own for ship-propulsion in the contest with oil- 
engines, of which so much has been said and written recently, 
cannot do better than study Mr. Sells’s statement. Tho 
second original contribution is from the pen of Signor 
Cuniberti, a leading Italian naval architect, who (as Mr. 
Jane recalls) “foreshadowed in the 1903 edition of 
Fighting Ships” the types of battleship now classed as 
Dreadnonghts. Signor Cuniberti makes a fresh forecast of 
developments in battleship designs likely to be made in the 
immediate future, and all who follow the progress of warship 
design will be interested in reading his brief but clear state- 
ment. All that can be said here is that many of the features 
described by Signor Cuniberti as likely to be adopted in 
coming battleships have a close resemblance to those which 
were embodied in ships of the “central citadel” type built 
about thirty-five years ago. Of course, differences are also 
anticipated in important features of these ships of the future, 
because of great advances in armour, guns, marine engineering, 
and torpedoes made since 1875 ; but to a great extent, if Signor 
Cuniberti proves right, naval history is likely to repeat itself. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF BOY LIFE.* 


Aurnoves the volume which Mr. Whitehouse has edited on 
the Problems of Boy Life contains many interesting chapters, 
there is always a certain amount of disappointment in a book 
made up of a series of essays by different writers. Of neces- 
sity there is much overlapping, while at the same time it is 
not easy to secure a coherent purpose throughout. Mr. White- 
house, however, has evidently done his best, for there is a 
general unity of idea running through the volume. The 
problem, of course, is not a new one, and though it is a very 
serious one the writers of these essays have taken pains not to 
exaggerate their case. They point out that the proportion of 
boy labour to adult labour declined appreciably between 1891 
and 1901, and presumably the decline has since continued as 
a result of the extension of the school age and the multipli- 
cation of secondary schools. It is true that an immense 
number of boys enter blind-alley occupations which in no way 
fit them for earning a living in after life. At the same time 
it is shown that even in some of the occupations that appear 
to be least hopeful there is in practice considerable oppor- 
tunity of future employment. For example, the secretary of 
the Boy Messenger Company is quoted as stating’ that the 
company never dismisses a boy on account of age. “Our 
difficulty is always to keep them, having regard to the many 
inducements offered to them in the way of permanent employ- 
ment, and in many cases at a good rateof pay.” The writer of 
this particular essay seems to think that perhaps the state- 
ment is a little too optimistic, but further on we find a very 
similar statement with regard to errand boys. The head of a 
large firm in Liverpool reports that care is taken to promote 
errand boys when opportunities offer, and that in practice 
nearly all the heads of departments began their career as 
errand boys. There is little doubt that a good many other 
firms could tell a similar tale, and we all remember the after 
life of the boy who “ cleaned the windows, and swept the floor, 
and polished up the handle of the big front door.” 

The fact is that in modern industry, including in that term 
the whole organization of buying and selling as well as of 
manufacturing, there is room for the employment of vast 
numbers of men who have no special handicraft, but have 
sharpness, activity, and general ability, and these qualities are, 
perhaps, more likely to be acquired by the boy messengers and 
other errand boys than by a boy who at an early age is tied 
down to a rigid apprenticeship. It is, by the way, somewhat 
curious to note that one of these essayists speaks as if enter- 
ing the Army were in itself a disaster. We profoundly 
disagree. The Army under present conditions of pay and 
promotion is an extremely good profession, and though the 
problem of providing employment for the time-expired soldier 
has not yet been fully solved it is much nearer solution than 
it was twenty years ago. In this connexion it may strongly be 
urged that there should be a more definite co-operation 
between the Army and the Civil Services than now exists. The 
Post Office at present reserves half its vacancies for men who 
have served in the Army. There is no reason whatever why 
all the vacancies should not be so reserved, and the same rule 
might well be applied to other branches of the Civil Service 
and to the various police forces of the kingdom. In that 
event every soldier of good character would be certain of 
obtaining permanent civilian employment on quitting the 
ranks. We would carry the process a stage further, or rather 
begin it a stage earlier, by providing that every telegraph boy 
employed in the Post Office should have his attention definitely 
directed to the Army, and should be made to understand that 
if he joins the Army he can come back again to the Post 
Office, but that otherwise he must seck employment elsewhere. 
The same system might be extended with the co-operation of 
private employers to many other classes of boy labourers, and 
the seriousness of the boy problem would by this means be 
very considerably mitigated. 

For further reform one must look to improved educational 
methods, and on this point great stress is laid by nearly all 
the essayists. They urge that in the elementary schools “each 
subject on the curriculum should be considered not so much 
as an end in itself as for its usefulness as a means of training. 
The movement in the direction of increased manual training 
—not as a preparation for any handicraft, but as a discipline 


_* Problems of Boy Life. Edited by J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. London: P. 8S. 
King aud Son, (10s. 6d. net.] 


of hand and eye and resourcefulness—is, in one respect, the 
embodiment of the reform for which we plead.” There isa 
further point, only incidentally brought out in these essays, 
but which is undoubtedly of extreme importance. Writing 
upon the schools in Munich, Mr. Horsfall says that in 
Germany “Children have been saved from the worst 
kind of maltreatment which has befallen our children 
owing to the fact that in the greater part of the 
country children do not begin to go to school till they have 
completed their sixth year.” He adds that children who are 
in weak health are kept out of school for another year, and it 
was found “that the delicate children in Halle thus kept at 
home for an extra year increased on an average during that 
year some 30 or 40 per cent. more in weight and height 
than the more robust children who spent their seventh year 
partly in school.” This is a point to which English edu- 
cationists have as yet given practically no attention. It is 
not generally known that England is the only country in the 
world where children are compelled to come to school at so 
early an age as five. An appendix to this volume of essays 
gives particulars of the age of compulsion in different countries, 
and it will be found that in many of the best educated 
countries compulsion does not begin till seven and in some 
cases not till eight. One of the very best steps that could be 
taken to deal with the problem of boy labour would be te 
alter the ages of compulsory school attendance so that com- 
pulsion began and ended later. 





LETTERS OF GREAT WRITERS.* 

Mr. Hepiry Tayor’s collection is one of the most 
delightful anthologies of letters ever published. Not 
only is each letter in the collection written by some exceed- 
ingly interesting person, but each is so intrinsically delightful 
or informing that it would be well worth reading apart from 
its illustrious origin. Some of the examples selected are by 
professed letter-writers—Horace Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, or Lord Chesterfield; but a larger number of them 
are by writers with whom the general reader does not usually 
associate epistolary elegance, men such as Sir Thomas 
Browne, Milton, Crabbe, or Blake. Sir Thomas Browne 
exhorts his son, then a young lieutenant in the Navy, not 
even in the most desperate case to yield to the temptation of 
blowing up himself and his ship rather than be taken by the 
enemy, Sir Thomas regarding this as an act of unjustifiable 
suicide. Milton describes the symptoms of his blindness to 
Leonard Philaras, the Athenian (this letter is translated from 
the Latin), who had held out a hope of cure. “ At present 
every species of illumination being as it were extinguished, 
there is diffused around me nothing but darkness, or darkness 
mingled and streaked with an ashy brown. Yet the darkness 
in which I am perpetually immersed seems always both night 
and day to approach nearer to white than black, and when the 
eye is rolling in its socket it admits a little particle of light as 
through a chink.” Gibbon’s beautiful letter from Lausanne 
to Lord Sheffield upon the death of Lady Sheffield throws a 
benign light upon the great historian’s character: — 

«“ ... In four days! in your absence, in that of her children ! 
But she is now at rest: and if there be a future life her mild 
virtues have surely entitled her to the reward of a pure and perfect 
felicity. It is for you that I feel, and I can judge of your senti- 
ments by comparing them with my own. ... The only consolation 
in these melancholy trials to which human life is exposed, the only 
one at least in which I have any confidence, is the presence of a 
real friend: and of that, as far as it depends on myself, you shall 
not long be destitute. I regret the few days that must be lost 
in some necessary preparations: but I trust that to-morrow 
se’nnight (May the fifth) I shall be able to set forwards on my 
journey to England ; and when this letter reaches you, I shall be 
considerably advanced on my way.” 

A man, by his nature “a sedentary animal,” who will under- 
take a Jong and exceedingly arduous journey when he is very 
ill, solely to afford the comfort of his presence to a friend, 
cannot really be the stoic despiser of mankind whom Gibbon 
would have had posterity believe him. An excellent feature 
of this book is that each letter in the collection is preceded 
by a short and pregnant note, a note calculated to put the 
least informed reader perfectly and sympathetically au courant 
with the circumstances in which the letter was written. 
Mr. Hedley Taylor modestly designates the collection as a 
student’s book, but we are sure that it must find many purely 
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pleasure-seeking readers. We wish that he would one day 
make an anthology of the letters of great men of affairs on 
the same lines, the one defect of the present volume being 
that its title and design do not allow the letters of such men 
as Cromwell and William Pitt as well as those of Cowley or of 


Coleridge. 





MEMORIALS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.* 

WE are glad to see further evidence of the admirable work 
which is being done by the Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments under Lord Burghclere. The Commission have 
already published, as their first Interim Report, an Inventory 
of the Monuments of Hertfordshire, and it must be extremely 
satisfactory to them to be able to state, as they do in presenting 
their second Report, which deals with Buckinghamshire, that 
the Hertfordshire volume has sold to the extent of over a 
thousand copies. Government publications involving con- 
siderable expense in production, and consequently a high price 
to purchasers, cannot often bave been so successful. But the 
volumes which the Commission are producing as Reports 
certainly deserve a wide sale. They are well edited and well 
produced, and while the facilities afforded to Royal Com- 
missioners ensure the text being full and accurate, the 
individual interest and enthusiasm of the Commissioners 
have added to the text some excellent illustrations. Bucking- 
hamshire possesses some charming country houses among 
her ancient buildings; we get delightful views, for instance, 
of Chequers Court, Chenies Manor, the Court House at Long 
Crendon, Dorney Court, the Savoy, Denham, and so on. 
Apart from her buildings, secular and ecclesiastical, Bucking- 
hamshire is not over-rich in antiquities; there are few 
earthworks of any great importance, for though the Chiltern 
Hilis would seem to have been admirably suited for the 
building of hilltop forts, the fort-builders do not appear 
to have taken advantage of them. There are few Roman 
remains, and there is no Roman town. Of later buildings 
the churches naturally come first; sixty-five per cent. are 
built of flint and thirty-four per cent. of stone. The 
earliest brickwork is at Eton College, for which the bricks 
were made in the middle of the fifteenth century at Slough; 
and the Eton buildings, as a whole, of course, form the most 
important of the historical possessions of the county. Apart 
from their interest as an illustration of the medieval collegiate 
plan, the Eton buildings contain many of the most remarkable 
of the less important antiquities numbered in the Commission’s 
inventory ; among them are the posts and arches in Lower 
School, the carved names on the panels of Upper School, an 
iron grid book-rest, and the bread bin and butler’s desk in 
the college buttery. 





FICTION, 


THE LEE SHORE 


Tux value of prize competitions in art is a highly debatable 
question. In the province of architecture the practice is widely 
prevalent, but the present writer is wholly unfit to pronounce 
an opinion on the results. In music the most notable instance 
is that of Mascagni, who won the first prize in an operatic 
competition promoted by the Messrs. Ricordi, with Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and has spent more than twenty years in the vain 
effort to repeat his initial success. As a means of eliciting 
“hidden talent” the prize system does not always work out 
satisfactorily. The glare of publicity inseparable from this 
kind of success is not the best atmosphere for the development 
of genius. One cannot imagine Sir Walter or Jane Austen or 
George Eliot starting on the path to glory in thisway. Speaking 
generally, prize-winners in these tournaments are less distin- 
guished by their daring originality than by their judicious regard 
for orthodox conventions. They resemble the examinee who 
comes out at the head of the list by scoring the largest 
aggregate of marks, though in any given subject he never 
stands higher than third or fourth. Let us hasten, then, to 
admit that these generalizations do not in the least apply 
to the success of Miss Rose Macaulay, who carried off the 
first prize in Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s £1,000 novel 
competition with The Lee Shore. To begin with, this is not a 
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case of the eliciting of hidden talent from its lonely lair, for 
she has already made her mark by at least three novels of 
quite uncommon merit—Abbot’s Verney, The Furnace, and 
Views and Vagabonds. But this is notall. The Lee Shore is 
emphatically not the sort of book that any well-conducted 
competitor would write who wanted to win the prize. Rather 
is it—so it appears to us—a work written to please the writer, 
as though she had taken for her motto, indulge genio. Not 
that it is a mutinous or antinomian work. In her detached 
and dispassionate way Miss Macaulay is on the side of 
the angels. But in an age when the worship of success is 
perhaps more pronounced than it has ever been before, it is 
unusual to find a book succeeding by its exceptionally 
sympathetic treatment of unsuccess, by its tender handling 
of ineffectual lives. The story of Peter Margerison, which 
is, from beginning to end, a singularly eloquent plea against 
the modern passion for strenuous acquisitiveness, has won for 
its author the largest prize ever awarded in a novel competi- 
tion—in this country, atany rate. We congratulate the judges 
on their discernment and Miss Macaulay on her triumph. But 
the paradox remains, and no one could be more hugely diverted 
by it than Peter himself. 

The tragedy of Peter’s life, if indeed the word can be rightly 
applied to one who never lost his sense of humonr or his love 
of his kind, is that he was not only attractive but guileless, 
He had accomplishments, thongh they were not of a practical 
order, and, above all, a genius for friendship. He had useful 
connexions too, representatives of “ prosperous content,” who 
were ready to lend him a helping hand when he was left penni- 
less by his father’s death. ‘here was that virtuous modern 
Steerforth, Denis Urquhart, whose stepmother had afterwards 
married Peter’s father, and Urquhart’s uncle, Lord Evelyn, 
an engaging, middle-aged dilettante with a rakish past. Denis 
was fond of Peter and found an ideal post for him—tkat of 
artistic adviser and buyer to a wealthy Hebrew named Leslie. 
The partnership of capital and talent worked beautifully for a 
time, but it was foredoomed to disaster by Peter’s fatal weak- 
ness—his inability to draw the line. He had a half-brother, 
Hilary, a handsome, indolent young man, artistic like Peter, 
but destitute of conscience. Hilary attached himself to Lord 
Evelyn Urquhart somewhat in the same way as Peter was 
attached to Leslie, but he could not play the game; lhe 
took secret commissions from fraudulent art dealers, and 
induced his patron to buy their “ fakes ” as genuine antiques. 
And Peter, out of sheer good-nature, kept so closely in touch 
with Hilary that when the smash came he was too loyal to his 
worthless brother to vindicate his own innocence. So he lost 
his job and the respect of his best friends, and in a mood of 
unselfish chivalry drifted into marriage with a vulgar third-rate 
orphan, who was in love with a scoundrel, and deserted her 
husband and child at the earliest opportunity. Meantime his 
true affinity, his cousin Lucy Hope, had married the brilliant 
and prosperous Denis, only to be disillusioned by her trans- 
ference from Bohemian Chelsea to the shiny splendours of May- 
fair. Indeed she was so bored with the monotonous triumphs 
of her admirable husband that she was ready to elope with 
Peter, and told him so. And Peter, always guided by his gentle 
philosophy of acquiescence, would have gone with her had not 
his eyes been opened by his friend Rodney, the ascetic athlete, 
who preached and practised the gospel of the empty-handed— 
“to lose and laugh.” Rodney pointed out to Peter that he 
could not run off with Lucy because he was too fond of Denis; 
also that Lucy was the only person who could emancipate 
Denis from the tyranny of luxury and well-being; and finally 
because it would be an act of desertion :— 

“But, deeper than that, to me more insurmountable than that, 
is the true reason, which is simply that that very thing—to lose, 
to do without—is your business in life, as you’ve said yourself. 
It’s your profession. You are in the camp of the Have-Nots: you 
belong there. You can’t desert. You can’t step out and go over 
to the enemy. If you did, if you could (only you can’t) it would 
be a betrayal. And, whatever you gained, you'd lose by it what 
you have at present—your fellowship with the other unfortunates. 
Isn’t that a thing worth having? Isn’t it something to be down 
on the ground with the poor and empty-handed, not above them, 
where you can’t hear them crying and laughing? Would you, if 
you could, be one of the prosperous, who don’t care ? Would you, 
if you could, be one of those who have their joy in life ready-made 
and put into their hands, instead of one of the poor craftsmen 
who have to make their own? What’s the gaiety of the saints ? 
Not the pleasant cheerfulness of the Denis Urquharts and their 


kind, who have things, but the gaiety, in the teeth of circum. 
stances, of St. Francis and his paupers, who have nothing and yet 
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all things. That’s your gaiety; the gaiety that plays the 
fool, as you put it, looking into the very eyes of agony and death ; 
that loses and laughs and makes others laugh in the last ditch ; 
the gaiety of those who drop all cargoes, fortune and good name 
and love, overboard lightly, and still spread sail to the winds 
and voyage, and when they’re driven by the winds at last on 
toa lee shore, derelicts clinging to a broken wreck, find on the 
shore coloured shells to play with and still are gay. That’s your 
gaicty, as I’ve always known it and loved it. Are you going 
to chuck that gaiety away, and rise up full of the lust to possess, 
and take and grasp and plunder? Are you going to desert the 
empty-handed legion, whose van you’ve marched in all your life, 
and join the prosperous?’ Rodney broke off for a moment, as if 
he waited for an answer. He rose from his chair and began to 
walk about the room, speaking again, with a more abrupt 
vehemence. ‘Oh, you may think this is mere romance, fancy, 
sentiment, what you will. But it isn’t. It’s deadly, solid truth: 
You can’t grasp. You can’t try to change your camp. You—and 
Lucy too, for she’s in the same camp—wouldn’t be happy, to put 
it at its simplest. You’d know all the time that you'd shirked, 
deserted, been false to your business. You’d be fishes out of 
water, with the knowledge that you’d taken for your own pleasure 
something that someone else ought tohave had. It isn’t in either 
of you todo it. You must leave such work to the Haves. Why, 
what happens the first time you try it on? You have to send 
back the goeds you’ve tried to appropriate to where they came 
from. It would be the same always. You don’t know how to 
possess. Then in Heaven’s name leave possessing alone, and stick 
to the job you are good at—doing without. For you are good at 
that. You always have been, except for just one short interlude, 
which will pass like an illness and leave you well again. Believe 
me, it will, I don’t know when, or how soon; but I do know that 
sometime you will be happy again, with the things, the coloured 
shells, so to speak, that you find still when all the winds and 
storms have done their worst and all your cargoes are broken 
wrecks at your feet. It will be then, in that last emptiness, that 
you'll come to terms with disaster, and play the fool again to 
amuse yourself and the other derelicts, because, when there’s 
nothing else left, there’s always laughter.” 


Rodney’s arguments appealed with irresistible force to Peter, 
but they were unnecessary, for Lucy had already changed her 
mind and in a few months had grown reconciled to her lot, 
while Peter found peace and happiness as a travelling pedlar, 
after regretfully declining the offer of a home with Lord 
Evelyn. 

Peter, it will be recognized by readers of The Furnace and 
Views and Vagabonds, is another Tommy Crevequer—a charm- 
ing type of reaction against modern pushfulness and the 
self-help inculcated by the late Samuel Smiles. We admit 
his lovableness, but we cannot help wishing that he had drawn 
the line at Hilary and the unspeakable Vyvian. In short, this 
is not a book which makes for national efficiency, but it is 
delightful to read. We own to certain resentment against 
Miss Macaulay for disposing of Lucy’s sister Felicity sv early 
in the story by marrying her off to a revolutionary professor. 
We part with regret from a character who was capable of 
saying, when challenged with dispensing her sympathy at the 
bidding of emotion rather than of reason, “Should one give 
friendship, as one is supposed to give money, on C.O.S. 
principles? Perhaps so; I shall think about it.” 





One Crowded Hour. By Sydney C. Grier. (William Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—The real hero of this novel is undoubtedly 
Garibaldi, though a very disagreeable person called Captain 
Geoffrey Carrick nominally fills that réle. But the interest of the 
book lies in the account it gives of Garibaldi’s Sicilian and 
Neapolitan campaigns. The picture of the King of Naples, 
Francis II., and Marie Sophie, his wife, and of Neapolitan society 
of the day is also extremely curious. The story proper, that is, 
the love story, is not specially attractive, and it is quite 
impossible to believe that Geraldine, the heroine, should be so 
much in love with anyono so disagreeable as Geoffrey 
Carrick. It is, perhaps, credible that she should be loyal to him 
when once they were engaged, but even going through the horrors 
ofthe Mutiny in company with him could not possibly have mado 
her fall in love with him, for he is represented as the kind of 
person who never made a single remark that was not both cross 
and tactless. The curious serenity and aloofness of Garibaldi’s 
real nature are well drawn, though it is hard to reconcile these 
qualities with the conventional pictures of the Liberator. Readers 
who are interested in the events which led to the redemption of 
Italy should not fail to get this book. It gives a most vivid 
picture of the time. 

Cotton is King. By Gladys Murdoch. (Sands and Co. 6s.)— 
Neither the title nor the first chapter, a melodramatic account of 
@ selfish man ruining himself at Ascot, should deter readers from 
finding the better stuff which follows in this book, for even the 
subsequent sporting scenes are well described. ‘The young heir 





to starved cotton-mills and to a home falling into disrepair has 
promised his dying grandfather not to sell the old Abbey. His 
young wife begins with mjsunderstandings on their wedding day, 
and Kenneth has misery at home, at his mills, and with his Indian 
cotton-field. At last, asin old-fashioned novels, love is restored and 
prosperity looms in the distant view. Though the destruction of 
the Abbey by fire is unfortunately far-fetched, the story ranges 
over widely different scenes with ease and interest. After some 
socialistic dreams Kenneth learns that his own hard work is the 
thing needful and aims at profit-sharing in his mills. His 
excellent friend, the Devonshire landlord and master of hounds, 
exemplifies the same personal effort in another sphere. 

Reapanise Novers.—The Blue Wall. By Richard Washburn 
Child. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—A modern American story 
which deals chiefly with the influence of mind over matter. 
Bachelors’ Buttons. By Edward Burke. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s.) 
—A rather attractive account of an exceedingly shy bachclor who 
is, however, too ingenuous to be quite natural. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tux Edinburgh Review contains an article upon “The Problem of 
Persia,” by Mr. Lovat Fraser, who argues with much weight in 
favour of Sir Edward Grey’s policy and the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention. He begins by discussing whether the inhabitants of 
Persia are capable of self-government, and uses the facts of thei- 
recent history to show that they are not. In an interesting 
excursus he gives reasons for believing that the ultimate causes 
of the unsatisfactory quality of Persian character are the climatic 
conditions of the country combined with the great diversity of the 
races inhabiting it. Mr. Fraser proceeds to consider the “meteoric 
career” of Mr. Morgan Shuster, and criticises it with much severity. 
“The one great opportunity of Persia in recent years lay in the 
hands of Mr. Shuster, and he deliberately threw it away. . . 
The chance he had will never recur.” No alternative exists, Mr. 
Fraser contends, to the present Anglo-Russian policy. He foresees, 
moreover, the probability of still further extensions of British 
responsibilities in Persia, and that these developments are likely 
to lead eventually toa straining of the entente with Russia. 
Mr. Hugh Elliot contributes an entertaining article upon “ Secret 
Remedies.” He sets out fully the arguments on each side of the 
question, though we cannot but feel that he estimates too lightly 
the harm done by patent medicines. Finally, while agreeing that 
it is extremely desirable to discourage their sale, he contends that 
this is not a case in which legislation can usefully intervene. 
« The business of the State is to maintain justice and to repress 
crime by punishment, rather than by submitting innocent persons 
to preventive supervision or inspection.” The ultimate solution 
of the difficulty can only be found, Mr. Elliot maintains, in the 
increase of good education and general enlightenment. The 
closely reasoned article upon “Politics and Prices” by the 
Editor deserves careful study. Mr. Cox sets himself primarily 
to trace the causes of the fall in gilt-edged securities. This 
fall has been world-wide, and consequently “it is unscientific to 
attribute the wholo fall in British securities to the wickedness of 
the present British Government.” Among the general causes 
mentioned are the enlargement of the area of reasonably safe 
investment and the fact that the increase in the supply of capital 
has not kept pace with the increase in demand. This Mr. Cox 
attributes to increase of public and private expenditure on the 
one hand, and to the rise in the price of commodities on the other ; 
and he is thus led to an interesting argument intended to show 
that the rise of prices is not principally due to the increasod 
output of gold. The article concludes by showing that the reason 
why British Government securities have fallen at a faster rate 
than those of foreign countries is that “ Mr. Lloyd George, in spite 
of the continued decline in Consols, has actually reduced the 
Sinking Fund” 

In the Quarterly Mr. V. Hussey Walsh gives an interesting 
account of “A Projected Jacobite Invasion.” Very elaborate 
preparations were made by the French at the “ Forty-five” to send 
an expedition across the Channel to assist the Young Pretender, 
who was at that timo still in England. The expedition seems to 
have been planned by Argenson, Louis XV.’s Minister of War; 
but the command of it was entrusted to the Duc de Richelieu, 
grand-nephew of the Cardinal. Tho whole story is one of the 
most painful incompetence. Accident after accident intervened 
to prevent the sailing from Boulogne of the hundred and sixty 
transports assembled there for the 2sonveyance of the troops. 
These seem to have consisted of eighteen battalions of infantry 
and a considerable quantity of cavalry and artillery. It was 
heped at first that the invaders might succeed in crossing before 
the project was discovered by the British Fleet; but when the 
secret leaked out, and the British Admiral, Vernon, failed to joim 
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the Jacobite cause, as had been hoped, Richelieu began to 
despair of the success of the undertaking. Several false starts 
were however made, and it was only the news of Culloden 
that finally put an end to the scheme. Mr. W. 8. Lilly 
sketches the extraordinary career of Fouché, who was one of 
the most striking figures produced by the French Revolu- 
tion, and the only one who passed unscathed through all its 
vicissitudes. In the course of his life he took a leading réle in 
at least six coups d’état, and by his powers of intrigue succeeded 
in evading the consequences of each change of Government in 
France. In spite of the prominent part he had taken in the 
execution of the King and many of the worst outrages of the 
Terror, and in spite of his having been subsequently for many 
years Napoleon’s chief political adviser, he was none the less 
included in Louis XVIIL.’s first Ministry in 1815. His retribution, 
however, was not long delayed, for after a few months he was 
dismissed from his post, and died in exile five years later at the 
age of sixty-one. Mr. Lilley gives a vivid though occasionally 
somewhat intemperate description of his life——“ Roman History 
since Mommsen” is the subject of an article by Professor 
Haverfield. He begins by criticising the work of historians such 
as Signor Ferrero, who, without producing new facts, suggest new 
theories to explain the old ones. “ Where historians of the present 
day cannot apply new facts obtained by new methods they are not 
much wiser than their predecessors; they are only a good deal 
more ingenious—and perverse.” Professor Haverfield then gives 
an outline of some of the results obtained from new methods of 
research—and particularly from the inferences that can be made 
from the discovery of Samian pottery (the ordinary “china” of 
the Romans) of different periods in different parts of the Empire. 
A closer examination of the facts, he concludes, is tending to 
throw the great men of the period into a position of relative 
unimportance. 

“The Emperors no longer appear to be the Empire. Instead, 
there comes into view a background of numerous officials and 
administrators, dull, second-rate, even stupid, but capable and 
competent for their work, These are the men who carry out the 
routine of the Government, who conduct campaigns and rule the 
provinces. They remind us of the English statesmen who, after 
the death of the younger Pitt, fought out the lust years of war 
against Napoleon, among whom—as Vandal says—‘ pas un ministre 
dun renom, d’un passé glorieux, d’une intelligence supérieure.’ 
But they kept the Roman Empire upright for two hundred and 
fifty years.” 

—Among the remaining articles we may mention a discussion of 
“The Rise of Prices,” by Professor Nicholson, and an unsigned 
article upon “ The Panama Canal.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms] 


The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 7 vols. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. net each.)—The seven new 
volumes of this series are concerned with seven widely different 
subjects, all of which, however, are alike in their interest. Pro- 
fessor Giles sketches the history of China since the seventeenth 
century under the title China and the Manchus. This volume, 
more than any of the others, loses value owing to the compression 
necessary in dealing with such a wide question in such narrow limits. 
Dr. Bernard Hart writes upon The Psychology of Insanity. He treats 
insanity from a rigidly psychological point of view, and entirely 
avoids the discussion of the morbid physiological conditions which 
accompany the morbid states of consciousness with which he is con- 
cerned. We notice that he never approaches the question of a defini- 
tion of “insanity,” but assumes that there is no difficulty whatever 
as to the meaning of the word. House-Flics and How they Spread 
Disease is the subject of a monograph by Dr. C. G. Hewitt. It is 
to be hoped that his blood-curdling indictment may help to stir 
up the public towards taking the precautions recommended in his 
last chapter. Mr. Lewis Spence gives an account of The Civilisa- 
tion of Ancient Mezico, with some especially interesting chapters 
upon Mythology and Religion. The biological and chemical 
processes that underlis Brewing are described by Mr. A. Chaston 
Chapman; a history of monumental Brasses is provided by Mr. 
J. S. M. Ward; and, finally, The Work of Rain and Rivers is 
explained by Dr. 'T. G. Bonney. 





Le Moliére du XX¢ Siécle: Bernard Shaw. By Augustin 
Humon. (Eugéne Figuitre, 7 Rue Corneille, Paris. 3fr. 50c. net.) 
—In Germany Mr. Bernard Shaw has been a popular dramatist 
for many years. Many of his works are now included in the 
repertories of the State theatres, and he is even generally reputed 
by the German playgoer to be, like Shakespeare and Ibsen, of 





Prussian nationality. In France, on the contrary, he has hitherto 
remained almost unknown. There are signs, however, that this 
mistake is soon to be corrected. One or two of his plays have 
recently been acted in Paris, and a complete French translation of 
his works is announced. Meanwhile we have M. Hamon’s criticism, 
which, as may be gathered from its title, is intensely appreciative. 
Selected Passages from the Works of Bernard Shaw. By 
Charlotte F. Shaw. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—The somewhat 
heterogeneous collection of opinions which make up Mr. Shaw’s 
philosophy may be studied conveniently in this anthology. The 
quotations are arranged alphabetically according to the subjects 
dealt with, and include a number of unpublished observations, 





Writing the Short Story. By J. Berg Esenwein. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s. net.)—Mr. Esenwein, being the editor of “ Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine,” has presumably read as many short stories as 
anyone ; and from his wide experience he has produced “ a practical 
handbook on the rise, structure, writing, and sale of the modern 
short story.” The result is an exceedingly elaborate treatise, out 
of which the student may learn everything necessary for his 
purpose, from introspection to type-writing. 


Messrs. Bartholomew have recently issued a fine Orographical 
Map of the United States and Part of Canada (5s. net.) 


New Epitions.—A History of the Australasian Colonies. By 
Edward Jenks, (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—Tho 
third edition of Mr. Jenks’s book brings his useful history up to 
the year 1911. The federation of the Australian colonies has been 
effected since the last edition was issued, and to this subject a 
new chapter is accordingly devoted. The Human Machine, 
Mental Efficiency. How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day. 
Literary Taste. The Feast of St. Friend. By Arnold Bennett. 
5 vols. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net each.)—Among the 
many by-products of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s literary work, what 
may be described as his lay sermons are not the least interesting. 
His untiring energy and his passion for organizing his activities 
so that not a moment of life shall be wasted are by turns irritating 
and infectious. And these are, perhaps, among the highest 
qualities that didactic writing can show.——A finely printed 
re-issue has appeared of The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, by 
George Gissing. (Constable and Co. 6s. net.)——We are glad to 
notice a reprint of Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s excellent biography of 
Dean Church. (Mowbray and Co. 1s. net.) 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Abercrombie (L.), Thomas Hardy, a Critical Study, 8vo ...(M. Secker) net 7/6 
Alexander (F. M.), Conscious Control in Relation to Human Evolution in 
Civilization, er 8vo (Methuen) net 2/6 
Alexander (M.), The Port of Dreams, cr 8vo ..{(A, Melrose) 6/0 
Allerton (M.), Let Justice be Done, cr 8vo t & Blackett) 6/0 
Ansell (M.), Happy Houses, 8vo (Cassell) net 6 
Armstrong (Thomas), a Memoir (183: <M. Secker) net 106 
Ash (E. L.), Mental Self-Help, er 8vo ......... ‘ —— & Boon) net 2/6 















Barbour (R, H.), Change Signals, er 8vo .............. cove ..-(Appleton) 60 
Baraes (E.), Woman in Modern Society, cr 8vo ..............0000-+ ‘(Cassell) net 3/6 
Barnet (E. De B.), The Preparation of Organic pentane (Churchill) net 8/6 
Bennett (A.), Those United States, 8vo........ va ..(M - Secker) ast 50 
Benson (R, H.), Come Rack! Come Rope | er 8vo.. sed ~~ (Hut 60 
Bikié (L. L. C.). The Voice of the Garden, 12mo0..........+.-.+0+-++--.(Lane) — 36 
Blaikle y (E. L.), Dorothy Gayle, cr BVO .............ccceeseeseeseeneeeee(d (J. Ouseley) 60 


Boy's Own Book of Indoor Games and Recreations, roy 8vo ...(R.T.S.) net 46 
—v (R. M.), The English Housewife in the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
EEN ee 1 aE ee Sed eT Ee (E. Arnold) net 2/6 
Bri “ (H. R.), Farm Gas Engines, cr 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 46 
Brown (A. M.), The Moon-Boat, 4to (Stoneham) net 26 
en 4 (J. A.) and Williams (W. T.), Guide to Brit: Historical Fiction, on 
Harrap) net 2/ 






Bussell | (F. W.), A New Government for the British Empire, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 3/6 
Carter (H.), The New Spirit in Drama and Art, 4to............ (F. Palmer) net 12/6 
Cawthorne (E. M.), A Year Without a Chaperon, cr 8vo.................. (Long) 60 
Channing (E.), History of the United States, vol. 3, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Ch: ene (R.), Chemical Arithmetic and Catculation of Furnace Charges, 





PGi. cxwiisatnniitiggs sthhsaimnantininanipainninnaenniinminammeiineoniol (Lippincott) net 18/0 
Clay ion (E.), Manual of Modern Steam Laundry Work, 8vo..(Simpkin) net 12/6 
Clopper (E. N.), Child Labour in City Streets, 12mo ......... (Macmillan) net 5'6 
Sy Cin Cha HE SUID, IP TIN. «.. cncccccarnntscconesqueerencinniqnsonennal (Heinemann) 6 
Coleridge (Hon. G.), Eton in the Seventies, cr 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Collins (E. W. B.), First Book in German, cr 8V0 ............000-+ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Colomba (P. L.), The Story of Don John of Austria, 8vo............ (Lane) net 160 

Couch (Sir A. T, Q.-), Hocken and Hunken, cr 8vo............ (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
¢ ‘outts (F.), Egypt and other Poems, cr _ Agilepiinatse ieee ti (Lane) net 3/6 
Crommelin ‘Mt. ), The Golden Bow, cr 8vo (Holden & Hardingham) 60 
Dallas (O0.), Private Smith, Cr BVO ........0.00.0c.00-ccrccccccceccsccoesesed (H. Jenkins) 6/0 


Daulton (A. M.), The Gentle Interference of Bab, cr 8vo 
Davis (E. W.), The Calculus, er 8vo .... 





Deland (E. D.), The Fortunes of PINE, GEFTIED csscensimunismvanenial (Appleton) 6/0 
Devereux (R.) Aspects of Algeria, Svo ........... ..(Dent) net 10, 6 
Diver (M.), The Hero of Herat, cr 8vo ............. (Constable) 60 
Dixon (W. M.), English Epic and Heroic Poetry, er 8v0 .......-..-- (Dent) net 5/0 
Donne (John) Poems, 2 vols., 8V0........s:ceseeeseresereered (Clarendon Press) net 150 
Druce (G. C.), British Violets, __ RR eRe aes (W. Heffer) net 6/0 
Duignan (W. H.), Warwickshire Place Names, cr 8vo ...... (H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Dumville (B. ), The Fundamentals of Psychology, cr 8V0...........0-.++++ (Clive) 4/6 
Duncan (F. M. DT II, GIP TIUD ncn. cnsencetanssnenapersnconnasen -...(Richards) 6/0 
Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland: Horatio Sharpe and his 
SRO, TI eee OND vcecccecectenrcnegsece-cesescnnececcencensncncgsened (Longmans) net 10/6 
Edwards (G. W.), Some Old Flemish Towns, 8vo ...... (Gay & Hancock) net 180 
Ellis (T. E.), Children of Don, cr 8V0.......0:-cecssceresecreeneeeeeee (E. Arnold) net 26 


Faguet (E.), Initiation into Philosophy, cr 8vo...(Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 

Farquharson (R.), The House of Commons from Within, and other 
OS a a ee (Williams & Norgate) net 7) 6 

Festing (G.), When Kings Rode to Delhi, 870 ws..es0ee (W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
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Pfoulkes (C.), The Armouser and his Craft from the llth to the 16th 





TY, FOLIO ...0e.c0eceseeeneneensconsnsrenreensescrceatenscnrenstnensaeness (Methuen) net 
yiresch iJ. F. M.), Prehistoric Faith and Worship, er 8vo........ (Nutt) net 
Figeis (D.), Studies and Appreciations, 8V0 ...........s.00000 .....(Dent) net 
Finnemore (J.), The House of the Kaid, er 8vo... ..(J. Ouseley) 


H. T.), History of the Literatuse of Ancient Israel, 8vo 
aoa § ‘ «M ‘nemillan) net 










France (A.), The Aspirations of Jean Servien, 8vo .. (Lane) 
Fullerton (S.), The World We Live In, cr 8vo ....... ..” @Maemillan) net 
Gardner (A.), The Lascarids of Nicaea, Cr 8V0 ....0..0:00000-00-+- (Methuen) net 
Gillett G), Polities and Religion, cr 8vo .. ..tE. Arnokd) net 
Goddard (H. H.), The Katlikak Famil - etiamonnenzite (Maemillan) net 
Gordon (Hon. A.), Life of Archibald ilton Charteris, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Gosse (E.), Portraits and Sketches, cr 8V0 _..........0000--.-+: (Heinemann) net 


Graves (F. P.), Peter Ramus and the Edueational Reformation of the 
16th Century, cr 8vo (Maemillan) net 
Greig (J. H.), The Church «KE. Arnold) net 





d Nonconform 





Hall (F. J.), Creation and Man, cr 8vo ............. (Longmans) net 
Hare \F.), On Alecholism, its Clinical Aspeots and Treatment, er 8vo 
(Churchill) net 


Haworth (P. L.), Reconstruction and Union, 1865-1912, or y.. 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Hays (Mf. G.) and Burke (T.), Kiddie Land, 4t0 ...........cc000:0000 (Dean) net 
Heanley (€. E.), The Village Infidel, cr 8v0 setunaapemndntiinatinsednenttanes (Lonz) 
Heyliger (W.), The Captain of the Nine, er 8vo ..... ..... (Appleton) 
Holbach (M. M.), Bible Ways in Bible Lands, cr 8vo ‘ _(K. Paul) net 
Holmes (A.), The C — of the Child, er 8ve .... oi ippincott) not 
Holmes (B.), The Creed of my Heart, and other Poems ..... (Constable) net 
Hughes (G.), An Essay on Miracle, cr 8V0.............0.s000000000+ (E. Arnold) net 
Hutchenson (A. S. M.), The Happy Warrior, er 8vo .... (Alston Rivers) 
In the Lion’s Mouth. Edited by A. H. Miles, er 8vo ........ (8S. Pauk 
Intimacies of Court and Society. By the Widow of . _Diptom: at, 8vo 
Hurst & Blackett) net 
Isaacson (E.), The Malthusian Limit, cr 8vo...................... (Methuen) net 
Jekyll (G.) and Weaver (L.), Gardens for Small Country Houses, 4to 
(Newnes) net 
(Century Press) 












Johnson (G.), Raphael of the Olive, cr 8vo .... 
Kaye (M. H.), Devil's Brew, cr 8vo ........... (8. Paul) 
Kearton (R.), Baby Birds at Home, er 8vo.. (Cassell) 
Kenyon (E. C.), The Wooing of Mifanwy, er 8vo.. .(Holden & Hardingham) 














cor S. P.), The Cpu 8 ena (Joydan) net 
Lear Aa Bird k for Children (The), 4to ........ (Mills & Boon) net 
kedingham (J.C. G.) and Arkwright (J. A.), The Carrier Problem in In- 
TINE EIRENE, TED cine cansanensietnenasnnianisenuengiatannkentanteced (E. Arnold) ne ? 
hegge (E.), King Edward in his True Colours, 8vo....... ..(Nash) net 
Letts (W. M.), i. Rough W. ia CP BVO........20.-+0+0000 (Gardner & Darton) 
Liversidge (A. J.), Commercial Engineering, 8vo ............... (Emmott) net 


Longheed (V.) and Hall (M. A.), ‘The Gasoline semana roy 8vo 
». Lockwood) net 
way ( ay Besays in Fresco, cr 8v0...... 20.00.0004. (Chatto & Windus) net 
— (R. C.), Heredity, Evolution, and Vitalism, 8vo......... (Simpkin) net 
McKenzie (K.), Coneordanza delle rime di Francesco Petrarca, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
McKinney (¥. L.), Nora-Square-Accounta, c¥ 8V0 .................0005 (Appleton) 
MaeMunn (G. F.), Pike and Carronade, er 8vo .................. (W. Blackwood) 
Mallory (G.), Boswell tie Biographer, 8vo. ..(Smith & Elder) net 












Mastens (P. G.), Home Fxercise and Health, er 8vo ... (Long) net 
Mitford (B.), Seaford’s Suake, cr 8vo ....(Ward & Leck) 
Moody (li. R.), College Text-book on Quantita nalysis, 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 





Naidu (S.), The Bird of Time, 80 .............-cccecseeeeseeeeseee (Heinemann) net 
Neal (R. W.), Thought- Building in Composition, Imo ...(Macmillan) net 
Oss (F A.), Social Progress in Contemporary es - saul (Macmillan) net 
Oman (C. W. C.), Wellington’ s ay | 1000-1514, er 8vo...... (8. Arnold) net 
Pagé (V. W.), The Modern G ft eee acer (Low) net 
Paget (S.), Another Device, cr 8V0.............cs0000+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Pasture (Mra. H. De La), Erica, Cr 8V0  ........ccccccecseeeeeeeees (Smith & Elder) 
Penrose fs. E.), Victoria’s Vicissitudes, cr 8vo... pinnninaa ae 
Phelps (W. L.), Teaching in — and College, ‘cr 8vo .. ‘"(Macmillan) net 
Pollard (A. W. an be wedi euapnocamantneaegnentsneansencentaonees (Methuen) net 


Price M1. P.), Si pobiendiaudmadmneninenitinmsimtenennseumneneal (Methuen) net 
Prothero (R. E.), its Farming Past and Present, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Puller (F. W.), The Continuity of the Church of England (Longmans) net 
Reichardt (E. N.), The Significance of Ancient Religions ...(G. Allen) net 
Renton (R.). John Forster and his Friendships, 8vo (C. hapman & Hall) net 
Republican France, 1870-1912. By Le Petit omme Rouge, 8vo 

i nnesnsnd & Hardingham) net 






Robbins (A. E.), Things that Pass, cr 8vo . : ane (A. Melrose) 
Roberts (P.), Fhe New Immigration, er 8v0 . wstiadinti wee xcmillan) net 
Robertson (J. M.), The Evolution of States, 8vo «-seeee( Watte) net 
Rolleston (C. W.), Parsifal, 4to ...................c00000 (Harrap ) net 


Sadler (W. 8.), The Physiology of Faith and Fear, 8vo ..(S. Paul) net 
Schafer (E. A.), Ex verimental Physiology, 8vo. (Lon gmans) net 
Sewell (E. H. D.), " gular Cricket, CF B¥0........000 sessosserseosee (Dent) net 
Sexton (W. J.), The Open Sore of Christendom, cr 8vo (Century Press) net 





Sheehan (Canon), Miriam Lucas, 7 _ siahannmneineteenciaeemmenned (Longmans) 
Smedley (C.), Ruth's Marriage, Cr BVO .............cecesseeseseencsssensereeees (R.T.8.) 
Smith (F. E.), The Practical Mechanic’ s Handbook ....(Constable) net 
Smith (M. 8. Me ), The Spirit of French Letters, cr 8v0..... (Macmillan) net 
Bmith (W. B.), Ecce Deus, 8V0.............cscccscsesssrenssersssensessseees (Watts) net 
















Stevenson (J.), A Boy in the Country, CF BVO. cececeesene sean (E. Arnold) net 
Stokes (H.), A Prince of Pleasure, Philip of France and His Court, 1640- 
2...” ns spyentoennanensaunabennnenenens tsi ~— satin net 
tt ( Rosemary and evcccesesecececsocees Bidgwic acksou) 
Stuart (i M.), St. A eNerel, a oo. ..{Holden & Hardingham) 

ee & C.), A Home-Help in Canada, 8v0 aaieetaiaipertiieal Smith & Elder) net 





ninhinuitiel (BR. Scott) net 
enhaaedl (Simpkin) 
om the House of 
(J. Murray) net 
Legend of Old Persia, and other Poems, 8vo 

(Heine mann) net 


‘lait (A. J.), The Heavenly Session of our Lord, 8vo. 
Taunton (W. T.), The Night Dancer, cr 8vo ............ 
Temple (Sir R.), Letters and Ghasnster Sketches 

Commons, 8vo .. 
Tennyson (A. B. 8. 


















J. M.), Through Facts to Faith, cr 8vo............ (E, Arnold) net 
Tyeeh yas Autobiography and Life, 2 Mm 8vo......(E. Arnold) net 
ei (C. 8.), The Beginuer in Poultry, er ensnes (Macmillan) net 
Vallance (A.), The Old Co! of Oxford, folio. acoene ..(Batsford) net 
Walford (L. B. ), Memories of Victorian tondon, Svo.. AE, Arnold) net 
Wheeler (H. F. B.), The Story of Wellington, 8vo.................. (Harrap) net 
Where Duty Calls or Danger, Edited by A. H. Miles, cr 8vo_......(S. Paul) 
White (C, E.), Successful Houses and How to Build Them (Macmillan) net 
tee (Appleton) 
Williams re Quarterback Reckless, cr 8V0  ..........0.-...000eeeeeres (Appleton) 
Wimperis (H. E.), Primer of the Internal Combustion Engine, er 8vo 
anneal net 
Yorke (C.), Queer Little Jane, cr BVO ........ccseseseseeneesreneeeee (Long) 
Young (D. T.), The Unveiled Evangel, cr 8v0 pee “R: Scott) net 





Young (F.), Letters from Solitude and other Essays, cr vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
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LIBERTY'S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 


IN SOFT-TCONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gines £3 3 O by ft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_—_. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£80,000,009, 
CLAIMS PAID . cco neccccseccesceses 100,000,000. — 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy te 
wait upon any gentieman by appointment. 





“NE :§ TOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 
MADE IN CAIRO BY NESTOR-GIANACLIS. 


The premier imported Egyptian Cigarette 
for the last 35 years, and still of the same 
remarkable fiavour and aroma. Beware of 
English made so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, 
and see that each package bears the Egyptian 
Government Stamp. New pocket packings 
in 5's, 10's, and 20’s can now be had. 


OF TOBACCONISTS EVERYWHERE, and 


1o NEW 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs 


Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





BONUS YEAR 1912. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


ror mutual. LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, €E.C. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
EW CATALQGUE free on application. 
- DENT nd ep 9 
Makers of the great Bh Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royai Exchange, EG 
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OBESITY ‘4: 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 





PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 


Booklet free from 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
TO YOUNGER SONS. SOUND COLONIA INVESTMENT. 


RITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. 


FRUIT RANCH for Sale. Total area, 136 acres, of which about 20 acres has 
been cleared and planted with fruit trees. The situation of this ranch is 
exceptional and unique being on a lake and within two miles of a station on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. There are two excellent 
newly erected houses with accommodation for families. All necessary out- 
houses and implements, excellent drinking water, the most equable, if not 
the best, climate in the whole of Canada, good shooting and fishing. Landing 
stage and motor launch, Having to the frontage of pace yespanty which 
extends for three-quarters of a mile on the lake and has four Bays and to the 
superb climate already referred to, an opportunity of me ye | this frontage 
for the erection of summer residences us the uncleared for planting, 
suggests apart from the ranch as a whole, the property as a highly remunera- 
tive investment, Further particulars with regard to the ranch and its possi- 
bilities can be obtained first-hand from one of the partners who is now in 
London. Agents, Snell and Co., Blomfield Court, Maida Vale, W., London. 


NAPITAL BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ SCHOOL PiuEMISES, 

/ in most healthy and beautiful surroundings in the Midlands (for man 
years carried on successfully as a boys’ preparatory School) to let, wi 
iminediate possession, ea Cricket-field, Chapel, etc.—Apply, 
G. H. T. Foster, Solicitor, Malvern. 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in LAND.—Retired 
J Solicitor who, induced by predatory legislation to seek investment 
abroad, has invested profitably in real estate in Canada, will give particulars 
to those desirous of similarly investing. Terms, 5 per cent. on profits 
realized.—Address, Box No. 585, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 


























rF\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 

_ receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
Six Months’ Notice on either side. Interest payable Half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 Years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The TRUSTEES will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER to enter 
upon hisduties in January next. Salary £600, with a capitation fee of 25 per 
boy, for l boys over 100 (there are about 160 boys now in the school). A resi- 
dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates ob a University in the British Isles in high Classical 
or Mathematical Honours. 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
undersigned before Friday, November Ist. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, G. L, COLBOURNE, 

September Ist, 1912. Secretary to the Trustees. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 


The GOVERNORS of Roysse’s School, Abingdon, invite applications for the 
position of HEAD-MASTER, which will become vacant in April, 1913, 

Candidates, who may be either Laymen or Clerks in Holy Orders, must be 
under 40 years of age, and Graduates in Honours of a British University. 

Salary £300a year, with a capitation fee of £2 for each boy in the school. 

A good residence is provided free of rates and taxes, and attached to it is a 
Boarding House capable of holding 43 boys. 

Twenty-five copies of letters of application, and not more than four recent 
testimonials, should be seut, on or before Saturday, November 23rd, to Mr. 
BROMLEY CHALLENOR, Clerk to the Governing Body, Abingdon, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 


TZINGS SCHOOL ROCHESTER. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant at the end of the 
Christmas Holidays. 

All particulars may be obtained from Mr, RB, A. ARNOLD, Chapter Clerk, 
The Precinct, Rochester, 

17th October, 1912. 

JADDINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, Elgin Avenue, W.— 
it WANTED, in January, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, 
Honours Degree ond experience essential. Salary from £115, according to 
qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, by letter only. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
43 & 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 

Owing to the vacancy in the PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN the Com- 
mittee will shortly proceed to a new appointment. Applications should be 
sent in not later than November 6th, on forms which can be obtained from the 
Secretary, with further particulars of the appointment. 

YOBORN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOW ROAD, E.— 

J) Required, in January, SCIENCE MISTRESS, used to Upper School 
work. Botany first subject. Experience, Degree, and training essential. 
Salary according to qualifleations.—Appiy HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 








(for the Training of Elementary Teachers), 


WANTED, in January, ASSISTANT MISTRESS of Method with special 
qualifications in History. Duties—to supervise general school practice: to 
lecture on Methods of Teaching History and give demonstrations in the same: 
to lecture in History, omy History of Education. Salary according to 
ao and experience. Minimum, £100 resident, Immediate application 


uld be made to PRINCIPAL at the College, 








URMA, MOULMEIN GOVERN 
B NORMAL AL ala HIGH AMD 


Ths Goverment Ae MET Set TEN Ae 

e Government of In req a AL for the Governm i 
and Normal Schools, Moulmein, Burma. Candidates should be, pow ony 
honours of some British University, and should not be more than about thirt 
years ofage. They should have had teaching experience, and some. knowtedze 
of the theory of education will be regurded as a strong qualification, Pro- 
ficiency in athletics will also be taken into account. The appointment will be 
in the Indian Educational Service, and the initial salary will be Rs. 500 a 
month, rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 1,000a month, Ip 
addition to his salary the Officer appointed will draw a local allowance of 
Rs. 100 a month (subject to the rules in force from time to time), and exchange 
compensation allowance, the present rate of which is 6} per cent. of the salary 
ofan appointment. For the first two years he will be re; ed as being on 
probation. 

Ageeemens should be sent as soon as possible, in covers marked “C.A..” 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish 
candidates should —- the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. The candidate selected will be required to arrive in 
Moulmein as soon as possible. : 


J AHORE CENTRAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTOR IN DRAWING AND 
MANUAL TRAINING, 

The Government of India require an INSTRUOTOR in Drawing and Manual 
Training for the Central Training College, Lahore. Candidates should not be 
more than about thirty years of age, and should be fully trained and qualified, 
both in theory and in practice, to impart instruction to students in training 
for school teachers and to supervise and direct courses in Manual Training and 
Drawing at schools in the principal centres of the Province. The engagement 
will be for four years in the first instance, and the will be Rs.500 a month, 
rising by annual increments of Bs.50 a month to Rs.650a month. Free first- 
class passage will be given. 

———- should be sent in covers marked “C. A.” to the SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8S.W. Scottish candidates should 
apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, 
London, 5.W. All ss. should be sent as soon as ssible, as the 
selected candida e will be required to sail for India as soon ahver his appoint. 
ment as can be conveniently arranged. 


‘UDDERSFIELD MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 


Wanted, in January, a MISTRESS to teach English Literature. Decree 
essential. Oxford or London Honours degree preferred. Games essential. 
Salary £120. Applications should reach the Education Offices not later than 


November 2na. 
Education Offices, O. BALMFORTH, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, Secretary of Education, 


23rd October, 1912. 


Cry OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: MISS G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc, (London). 


Required for the above School, in January next, Second Form Mistress, 
Good Junior English and Arithmetic are essential. Nature Study and Games 
will be a recommendation. Preference will be given to candidates who have 
had previous experience in teaching in a Secondary School. Initial Salary 
£90 to £100 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of ————— may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of 
a stamped ressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned so as to reach 
me not later than the llth day of Sees 


Education Offices, 
Albion Street, Hull, 
So i a ee as _ 
Ge WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wanted in January next a MISTRESS to teach French and some English. 
Commercial subjects a recommendation. Experience desirable. Initial salary 
£100—£110 according to experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£140.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Truro. 

12th October, 1912. 


((oLLEGE “HALL (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
BYNG PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Council will shortly proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL of College Hall, 
London (residence for Women Students), to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Miss A. E. Lindsell, M.A. 

The appointment will date from January 1st, 1913. 

Academic qualifications and experience, though not essential, are desirable. 

Salary, £150 per annum, with board and residence, Applications must be 
received on or before November 12th. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, College Hall. 
AW.—A Vacancy occurs tor an ARTICLED CLERK 

A. with an old-established firm of Solicitors (General Practice) in a healthy 
market town. Residence with one of the principals, with personal supervision, 
could be arranged.—LEX, Box No. 581, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. a as ipa 

EW ZEALAND.—Fitzherbert Terrace School, Wellington. 
—Wanted, Febr 1913, SENIOR MISTRESS for good English, some 
French, and Junior Arithmetic. Experience essential. Age not under #0. 
Churchwoman preferred. Salary not less than £120, resident. Second-class 
passage. Three years’ agreement.—Apply Registrar, 74 Gower Street, Lon:lon, 


YIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. os 
Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19%), 7th November. The 
date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They must 
be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. eee 
ACANCY occurs in busy Valuation and Land Surveyors 
Office for ARTICLED PUPIL, Liverpool District. Public School boy 
preferred; age 17-18, Residence with meng Y= might be arranged for.— 
Address, H. 40, Birchall’s Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, AGRA COLLEGE. 

—WANTED, A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. Initial salary, Rs.500 

per mensem (£400 per annum), with Provident Fund benefits and free quarters. 

Candidates should apply at once, stating earliest date when they can join un 

appointment, and enclosing copies of testimonials to the SECRETARY, Asta 
College, Agra, U.P. India, : ee a ef See 

\NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

‘{ for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. Three years course. 

Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. baS mee: ; 

ENTLEMAN, reading for Holy Orders, would be gla: of 

(or requires) a SECRETARYSHIP or TUTORSHIP. Shorthand and 

Typewriting. Free after 4 p.m. and all day Saturday. Small salary, E.L, uy 

Box No. 587, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 

















mber, 1912. 
J. T. RILEY, 
Secretary of Education, 
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EACHERS’ REGISTRATION 


Council invite lications from persons (men or women) of wide educa- 
onan ay mer ey for the office of SE TARY to the Council. Candidates 
must be under 50 years of age, must be familiar with = a ag it types of 
echoo!s and other educational institutions in England and must 
—— evidence of administrative experience and — ‘Ths salary of 

office will be £800 per annum, 

Applications, accompanied _by fifty printed or written copies of a state- 
ment of q with not more n three testimonials, and 
the names of three references, must be sent not later than 30th November, 
191z, to the Chairman of the Teachers’ Registration Council, at the temporary 
offices of the Council, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
from whom information as to the duties "of the Secretary can be obtained. 
Canvassing will be a Giequatisention, 


TNYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 
ry PEWRITING—AUTHOR®S’ MSS. including Classical 
Languages, f: le. 1 Lega olio, 
es oe 4d. sheet. " a tec by a Ww. G, BRO ‘NING, 
B Southfield Bost, Betiord Fark, w. 


COUNCIL. 








NORA 





LEOTURES, &e. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special ait bes Sor 1912-13, 
“Furniture and China”), Essay Class (Subject for 1912- 13, “ Psychology ”’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct conmunication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’ 6 Classes, Edinburgh. 


IRKBEOK COLLEGE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the University, 
Matriculation and Preliminary Courses, 
Behool of Art. 
Ful! particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ized by the ee of Education, by the Oxford 
University ae -y oF or forte and by 


Principal: Miss CATH eine 
(Late Lecturer in Education, ie hodee University.) 

Students are R pri toe for, the Oxford and London Teachers’ ame 
and the Cambri t Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of ad 24 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on ates. 
There is! a n F und. 

= MARY’S COLLEGE, 384 LANCASTER GATE. 
py ry H. L. POWELL 
(late Hcead-Mistress of a —— School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
age Teeining College). 


(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary ‘Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and hey me 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non- Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24+ 0 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. ome 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


U NiveRsitTy COLLEGE, READING. 
pa W. M. CHILDS, M.A, 


is of Residence for Wom 
ST. ANDREW" : HALL. 8T. GEORGE'S HOSTEL, 


mn pay ey COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISIO 
(Recognized b e Board of Education and the Cambridge Byndicate). 
Lecturer in E at. and Tator: Miss LUCY ASHCROFT, Newnham 
College, Cambridge ; ~~ Dublin. 
A *s Course for women st tion for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, will begin on January  wethe I 1913. The Course i 
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Czvses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graryorr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Guienson, | M.A., Mod. - Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and ‘Tuition, 260 a yea 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD 8CE D SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, ‘Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head- Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham r- 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University, 
T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of s of ground on the Suffolk const. 











T. LEONARDS LADIES’ 





~ COLLEGE.—Prinei 


Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural Science, ¢ pele 
Thorough Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cam e, London 
School Examinations, Games, For terms, boarding, apply The SE SECKE’ TARY, 


23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. iinet, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorouch ed in th cing air of the Craven on highlands, 


-RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lp. to 
BURLEY-IN- Dc ey ng Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, my curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under eee kinpeRe ARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head- Mistress. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN ~ BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
_Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B. A. (Lond.) 


Wy 4c asar GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the bea, ‘twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, H -Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose psrents are abroad.— For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and io culture. 
‘The College stands in its own grounds ; very healthy situation. 
_ Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 











T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well- appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Stan taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, ‘The Manor House, Brondesbury. — 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
GH-CLASS SCHOOL "POR GIRLS. 

‘Lhe tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 

Literature, and Music ities. Very careful attention given to health and 





° the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses, jal advan- 
s for advanced work. Excellent examination resulta, Goo< rden and 

fie ad for es.—References kindly permitted to Kev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 

Cyril Cc. . Bardsley, s and many ¢ others, .— Apply Principal for prospectus. 








President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,,M.P, Principals—A, 
EXANDER, F.R.G.8,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and sapeeenes® Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, iectoding, a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained ‘eachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, «nd d Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars fr from the SECRETARY, 


SopzmroEs - PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A 


as Scientific 





ieetures on the Theor ry and History of Education by Miss Lucy Ashcroft, 
M.A., Professor W. G. de Burgh, M.A., and Mr. A. W. P. Wolters, M.A., also 
lectures on special subjects, including the teach of lish, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Science, and Drawimgz, by ga and Lecturers 
at the College, together with tutorial instruction, criticism lessons, and visits 








HE BEDFORD | PHYSICAL TRAINI ING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
ls. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 





of observation. Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of 
the district. The College offers facilities for students wishing to oe in 
ening, Art, , or Music, Prospectuses and f information 

may be obtained from the Registrar. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

One Exhibition, entitling to remission of the tuition fee of £20 for the Course, 
or two Exhibitions, y+ partial remission of = = fee, are offered for 
competition and are open to graduates. Entries should be sent in by 


December 10, 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


\UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 
THREE PUBLIC LECTURES (Illustrated) will be delivered by PRO 
GREGORY, on Wednesdays, Nov. 6th, 13th, and 20th, at QUEEN'S GOLLEG t 
Harley Street, at 3 o'clock. Tickets for the Course 9s., or for Single Lectures 
po 6d, » may be obtained from the Secretary. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, L} LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

ias CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention n given to usic, and Lea 
Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universi 
require ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 

















IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—-Mrss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 


and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish de aang. my Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse ‘ennis, &o 


BRAZEN OSE SCHOOL, STAMFO RD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Aleo TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
pre for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of} ethod. Terms moderate. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and 14 and Literature). 





_ For Tiustrated Prospectus apply to the to the Head. Mistress. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress— Miss . TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME NT, 
BOARDING HOUSE , tienes the School. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 





Prospectu &c,, from Mr. H, 
Birmingham. 
EWLYN AND PENZANCE.—A School under the 


Direction of NORMAN GARSTIN, R.B.C. 
from the Life, also for Landscape.—For particulare, apply 


For Drawing and Painting 
to Miss hk, 





BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance. 
Studio Reopens November llth. 
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LADY is anxious personally to recommend small Home 

School, about 12 miles South of London, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEFOLK, The PRINCIPAL is a highly-cultured, motherly woman, 
who has the welfare of each pupil at heart, House is large, airy, and comfort- 
able. Garden and tennis lawn, Education is modern and thorough. Care- 
fully chosen resident mistresses. Exceptional musical advantages.—Address, 
Box No. 586, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


VDEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing- 
and ki Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
Next Vacancies January 1913, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“*PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, Soot Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Lyne EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book wy one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, ‘Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansiona, 
































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 

prepared for Public Schools and Navy.’ Healthy situation, near Moors. 

House built on purpose for School, Delics boys do exceptionally well,— 
Head-Master, W. E. MOORE, B.A., Oxon. PFospectus on eggllention. 





PERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientifiy rand Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-WASTER, School House, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, "WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobh: 


; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. HW. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus appl? to the Head-Master, 


ts on Aaa ‘. a + : sianiaiscnianeii—s 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibit*ons reserved for Sons of Cle: 
and Officers application should be made to. the Hrap-Master, the Rev. F. i 
W. Lusurveroy, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. b 


FASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 3. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Term began September 20th, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum, 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy- 
men, For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 


























‘FEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 
and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


H,™ > CONWAY SCHOOL SHIPp, 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. Two years on the Conway count for apprenticeship as 
one year’s sea service. 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH, 








24 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £22 15s. per Term. 
For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W. BROADBENT, R.D., B.N.RB., 
H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 





ealthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January 16th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


PS WICH sO 8 OO tL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 2Ist and 22nd. Three 
Entrance Scholarships for boarders will be offered.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. 


Iv ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College), 














EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions, Finudicratts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina. 


tion at men ng September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 
3rd and following days, For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particular- 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Departmenty 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epile sy Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALA McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
sete LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN DECEMBER 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 





























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
—Old buildings entirely modernized, two new Boarding Houses and 
complete School block recently added, Situation splendid, bracing, healthy, 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 





eC" 





FOREIGN. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and lent 
modern education, 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 











DRUSSELS.—French Protestant Boarding School for 


Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 


(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
German, and Italian. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention giveu to French 
language. Healthiest situation. 


For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 


RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education, Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 


5452275 D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. 2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 











D° SSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses, References. 








RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 

Rouen.—Small number of elder girls received, study of French Lan- 

guage, Literature, Art, Music. Language exclusively French, Interview 
when desired.—DIRECTRICE, 25 rue Lecoq, Bihorel-les-Rouen. 


‘ : _ Al 

ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
part near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Blanche, Paris. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to —— sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
) to 


fees, 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. ’ 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 
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ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PA'ON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be — B aid peseate 5 in their selection by 
sending (free of ¢ tuses full iculars of 
reliable and highly- ——- Be wiaiichnentn en writing 
please state the age of peril, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be ~, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 PP-s 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Street, 
keoten, | RC, Telephone: 5053 Content. 


DU 


eres in 


SA... e.2s 

‘'} Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
THOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice iz given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





QcHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND ond 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality yp preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 


Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, Messrs. Poeer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
a7 | PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gannane. 











Oo -INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Reshieness of 
DOCTORS ae RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School, 
—Apply_the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 ) Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


M S&S P. By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R. ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
‘YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 


CRUISES DE L Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
——— Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 

















1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. ose oe 9Nov. .. MWdays 
(From Marseilles) 
c&.10, WEST INDIES & BERMUDA ... oe SDec. ... G62days 
by “Arcadian” from Southampton. 
Unique Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 
West Indian Is. to Jamaica and Bermuda, 
and back by “ORUBA” via Panama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is, and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 3 Feb. 
Tilustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


london: 18 heceeaten Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


[pxron- _ 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
RoraL Mart Route. 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal. 


Por further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch Street, 
London. West-cnd Agencies: Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and 
Thos, Cook and Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


W INTER 
BY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London, 





AZ FAB CAPS 


pri VATE “SOCIAL AL TOURS for Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, November 15th: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden of Allah Tour). Sp | 
arrangements include Sicily, North Africa, Italian Lakes, Constantinople and 
the Danube, Russia with Volga, Caucasus and Crimea, Arranged and accom- 
—_ ed by Miss Bish: op, ** Hasle mere, * Wimbledon Park Bead, Vimbledon. 


} ANARY ISLA NDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
daw A CATALINA HOTEL (ENGL ISH). —BReautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
paysician, and trained nurse.—The a To CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
ANY (Ltd.), Finebury Pavement Mouse, E.C 











L PINE SPORTS LTD. control accommod: stion for 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED visitors in 35 Hotels in the 

Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated Handbook a full 
details of Complete Tours, apply Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
end Electricity, Resident physician (M, D.) 


MISCELLAN EousS. 


ONEY FOR “PT HE H OM E. — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, Czar, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STO S ‘bought for cash ; "value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. ab Capital and Counties 
Rk. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, yet 

Guaranteed Unshrinkable. A far greater choice of texture and size is 

offered than in shops. Write for patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special couree in Journalism, 

Beginning Nov. 5. Excellent introductions — lephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 1 South Molton Street, W. 


UTHORS who have difficulty i in placing their works will 
find in the MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION a com- 
petent source of help and advice, The Association undertakes the printing 
and production of general literature, verse, plays, fiction, belles lettres, rare 
SS., Family and Parish records, either for private or trade circulation, New 
Authors are specially invited to submit wars or personally consult the Asso- 
ciation upon the “ways and means’ ublicit THE MUSEUM ARTS 
AND LE T ERS ASSOCIAT ION, 13 Rury treet, t, London, W.C. 


rae NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of ~— Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and a — on eon TH ar Subjec 
THE MANAGER 


OCKROACHES = with BLATTIS, 1 the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Roy al Liouse- 
hold, Annihi lates Beetles, Harmless to pets.—lins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield, 


c= 1LEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, speci ally 
sctted and equipped ras & | ay of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, ‘R.. T conte, © cricket, Bowls, &,.—Apply W. GBISEL WOOD, 
2 2 Exchange Street East, , Liverpool, 


























O sufferers from Diabetes, on! DOCTOR and his WIFE 
accustomed to Diabetic régime on German lines, are willing to receive 
into their house a LADY or GENT: LEMAN for ashort course of instruction 
and advice.—Box No, 583, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon. 


ELSH MOUNTAIN.—Wether Muiton and Lamb, 
direct from Welsh farm. Sides, weighing 14 to 20 Ib. each, 10d. per!b, 
Dressed Chickens, 6s. couple. New laid Eggs, Honey, etc, All carriage px aid. 
Further particulars, stamped envelope, Branas Poultry Farm, Llandril! 
Merionethshire. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

110 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P. RH. A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE = ERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE Ty, Limite 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








and 





sn 
Established 1835. 





APPEALS. 
YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Anant Memorit), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. ‘Tur Kino, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the inereasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed 
Treasurer: Tux Ear or Harnownr, Secretary: Goprasy H, Hamtiiroy, 


WOMEN IN DESPAIR, 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 

Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK, 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES, 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 

ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed, 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required, 








Cheques, &c., marked “Women’s Work” and crossed “Barelay’s a/c 
Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon, Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 

L  ONDON SCHOOL OF TROP ICAL , MEDICINE. 
APPE AL FO FOR £100,000, 
Amount already acknowledged - £21,002 17 0 
Since reecivec e £11,677 4 0 
Lord Wandeworth's Legacy £10,000 0 0 


Sum still needed . . £56,719 19 0 
Subscriptions may be se ut to the Rt. Hon. J. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAI 
M.P., 9 Ecerton Place, S.W., or to the SECRETARY, London School ‘of 

Tropical Medicine, Connaught Road, Albert Dock, L, 





~~ 
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APPOINTMENTS — Continued. 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS at the London County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, Holborn, W.C. 

Salary £150 a year, rising to £300a year by yearly increments of £10. 

Candidates must have special knowledge of and interest in the develop- 
ay of a general education suitable for the. artistic crafts. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with iculars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C,, to whom they must be returned by Monday, 4th No- 
vember, 1912. Every communication must be marked T 1 on the envelo 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disquali cation 
for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
24th h October, 1912, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE ‘LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUB*+CR:iP ION. 

care ae 


2 s. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents on 3 0 O| Members .. ws ov 1010 
—, PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ove dene with Literature 
Members ? t 0 and Journal 0 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 














4. 
0 





Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured 
drive should be something that by taking the “Allenburys” Diet, 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partially predigested com- 
stimulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Made 
should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d, stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


The te ee DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE aay. 
FOR CASH, 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘* 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpow 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value, A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





CITY LIFE pASSURANCE COMPANY, pimtTeD, 
STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON 
Direct attention to their famous 


IDEAL POLICY, 


combining House Purchase with Life Assurance, Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued. 


Prospectus Post Free. 


Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGOR » Managing Director. 


~ READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Why is the Typewriter 
so universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men 
do not take things up without good 
reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It 
is one of the pace makers of modern 
commerce. You cannot do things at 
the prevailing speed without it. 


You must have a Typewriter, but— 
don’t get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried and tested 


like the YO S + 


and you will save time and money, 
derive satisfaction from the quality of 
the work, and be possessed of a per- 
manently efficient writing machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


MANN & OVERTON’ Ss LTD., 


10 LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, 
LONDON, s.W. 


OLYMPIA SHOW. Stand No. 111. 


We shall be exhibiting at the Show the new 10/12 H.P. G. R. Car, 
manufactured specially for us by Georges Richard & Co., of 
Puteaux. We shall exhibit 1 Chassis, 1 Two-Seater, 1 Four- 
Seater Torpedo, and 1 Coupé. 





Chassis, price with Tyres ... oo £235 
Two-Seater, complete with all Accessories «. 300 
Torpedo, do. do. «- 320 
Coupe, do. do. «. 330 


OLYMPIA SHOW. Stand No. 111. 


~ Scale ot Charges 1 tor. Hdvertisements. 


Ovrstpe Page (when available), Fourtees Guineas. 


PAC....00000cecccccececcceccneeccseeseee £12 % 0 yey, 2 oe 40 

Half. Page (Column) ..........+. 6 0} Half Narrow Columa .......... 230 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 H 0 | Quarter Narrow rw ae “ms 88 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 


Compantss, 


Outside Page ......cccceeereeee £16 16 0O| Inside Page ............ccecceeeseee 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PayaBLe is ApDVaNce. 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


Yearly. 
Including pomege to any part of the bene 
KEIM GOMR occcceccesccccescccccccccccccssoccsersoscsese 
hed a postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C. ........cc0:-:eseeeeeeee SH Cane 016 $......0 8 0 
1 WELLINGTON Srreet, Stranp, Lonpos, 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 





From the Cellar of a Nobleman. 
In our 


Lot i.—10 doz. bots. a pinion 
clit Our 


CHATEAU DU COLOMBIER ee, Cush Ere 


MONPELON GRAND VIN. 1899 VINTAGE. 
Soft Old Bottled Claret with body and charming 


davoer. : "Sas 24/6 


Lot 2.—5 cases each 12 bots. 


DUPUY & FILS, 1898 ony 


Exceptional value in Yona Vintage Champagne, con- 
dition perfect, Purchased at Auction Sale, Without 





Reserve. It has a pleasant dry flavour, and as the Per Case 
Wholesale Price of this Wine is 66/- per dozen for the / 
1900 Vintage, it should be worth atiention, 72/- 
Lot 3.—10 doz. bots. and 4 doz. haif-bots. 
Per Doz. 
CHATEAU LAROSE __ 190s. 
, Pleasant Dinner Claret. Labels bear view of 24/- / 


Chateon. (Half-bottles 10/3 per doz.) 
Lot 4.—3 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing | 
their well-known label, (32/6 per 24 half-boitles.) 36/- 1 


Lot 5.—5 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLO = BANFF 53 12 YEARS 


Soft Creamy Ola Whisky, distilled from Seach Duster, 
be: uring Distillers’ Labels. 


sa. 47/6 


Lot 6.- 2 cases each 12 bots. and 
do. do. 24 haif-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, Lan good bouquet, (Half- Per Case 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per caseallowance if Lot is / 
taken.) ind 
S0:d by Order of the Executors of FRANK BRACE, 
Esq., deceased, late of Need wood House, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
Lot 7.—3 doz. bots. 
Per Doz, 


CHOIGE OLD SHERRY “sz2°° 


Soft, Velvety Old Wine with great character. 


7» 49/6 





Lot 8.-3 cases each 12 bots. and 
2 doa do 24 ha'lt-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE 


Pleasant Wine in original cases as Shipped, and in 
perfect condition. (Half-bottles 37/6 per 24.) 


Per Case 


33/6 


Lot 9.- 4 cases cach 12 bots. and 
do. do. 24 half-bots. 


POL ROGER 1906 VIN. "S22" 


The Finest Quality Champagne Shipped from Epernay 

by this Firm. The Market Prive of the 1900 and 1904 

Vintages is now 143/- and 95/- respectively, therefore 

this Wine should be a good investment, (Half- es 
bottles 90,6 per 24.) 85/6 


Lot 10.—7 dozen bottles. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally nice Burgundy, shipped by this eminent 
Firm. It has good body, ‘and will develop still 
further with age in bottle, 


Per doz, 
ao- 20/6 


Lot 11.—3 cases cach 12 bots. 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 1865 vin. 


1865 vin. 


Soft favoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma, 
(1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken. ) 102;- 


Per Ca 2, 
79/6 
Lot 12.—7 doz. bots. 


BOUCHARD’S CHABLIS 


Soft old White Burgundy, shipped by this well- Per wT) 
kuown Firm, 
(1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 33)- 


Lot 13.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (y- per dozen allowance 
if Lotis taken.) Corks sealed “1887,” 60/- 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars: 
39 FENCHURCH STREET, E.G 
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ON THE VERGE | Or GOUT. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF URIC ACID EXCESS. 








There may never have been gout in your family, you yourself 
up till now may have never experienced tho slightest twinge of it, 
yet all unknown to you the cause of all gouty suffering—uric acid 

is being every moment manufactured in your system, in 
connection with the natural, perpetual and marvellous processes 
of tissue change and decay unconsciously going on within every 
one of us every moment we breathe. “But,” you will possibly say, 
“if that be so how is it that I have never yet suffered from gout; 
that even now I can see no indication of its approach?” ‘The 
answer is simply that during youth and healthy early adult life 
the baneful uric acid, though forming steadily is as constantly 
removed from the body by means of the liver and kidneys beforo 
it can do any mischief. 

As we grow older the functional activity of these organs 
naturally diminishes, but we do not, as a rule, on that account 
change our methods of living. Indeed the tendency then is to 
indulge more freely in the pleasures of the table, and to neglect 
physical exercise, with the result that more work is thrown upon 
the stomach, liver, and kidneys than they can adequately. accom- 
plish. Over-formation of uric acid occurs, the liver fails to 
destroy, and the kidneys fail to filter out of the blood the 
accumulations. The acid in the blood is carried to every part of 
the body, until finally the system becomes so thoroughly permeated 
with the health-destroying uric acid that what is known as the 
gouty habit is formed, rendering the individual liable at any 
moment to become the victim of a gouty outbreak. 

Exposure to damp, a chill, a slight blow, worry, over study, 
mental excitement, are often quite sufficient to precipitate an 
attack which may appear as gouty rheumatism or lumbago; 
chalky, chronic, or rheumatic gout; sciatica or neuritis; gouty 
eczema; kidney-stone or gravel. 

A SAFEGUARD AGAINST GOUT 

You need never fear gouty invasion, no matter what your 
family history may have been, nor how confirmed the gouty 
habit may have become in your body, if you only provide your- 
self with the recognized safeguard, Bishop’s Varalettes, the most 
powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant. In the early stages 
of gouty development, a short course of Bishop’s Varalettes 
readily removes the trouble by getting rid of its cause. In the 
later chronic stages Bishop’s Varalettes are equally efficacious, 
but a longer continuance of treatment is in such cases naturally 
necessary. The result in either event is a gradual but total 
disappearance of all pain, stiffness, swelling, tenderness and in- 
flammation as the hard ordinarily unyielding uratic deposits, 
though they may be firm as cement, are bit by bit broken down 
under the disintegrating action of Bishop’s Varalettes. Com- 
plete solution is then rapidly effected and the now innocuous 
fluid is swept cleanly out of the body in the natural way. This is 
the only method that has any real chance of success, and long 
continued practical experience has demonstrated the fact that 
Bishop’s Varalettes are the one agent that can be relied upon at all 
times and in all cases as a remedy for gouty suffering. ‘This fact 
is acknowledged by physicians, who for years have prescribed 
Bishop’s Varalettes. They have no depressing or lowering effects. 
They do not contain any harmful drugs such as colchicum, tho 
iodides, mercury, the salicylates or potash. They are free abso- 
lutely from narcotics of any kind. The enviably high reputation 
they have gained is due to their invariable success in all cases in 
which they are employed, and by the guarantee they bear of the 
name of one of the oldest and most highly esteemed firms of 
manufacturing chemists. 

A RELIABLE GOUT DIETARY GUIDE. 

The need for a reliable gout dietary guide is a long felt one. 
The most conflicting opinions exist amongst gouty people as to 
what they may eat with safety and what is taboo, and as a 
natural consequence many sufferers subject themselves to un- 
necessary restrictions, and sometimes to absolute privations, in 
their desire to mitigate severity of attacks, or to prevent them. 

The timely publication of a booklet covering the whole field of 
gouty diet will therefore be heartily welcomed by all concerned, 
the more so as a copy can be obtained post free on application to 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Manu- 
facturing Chemists (est. 1857), 48 Spelman St., London, N.E. 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Considerablo space is devoted to several sections describing 
concisely but graphically urie acid disorders generally, their 
mode of approach, symptoms, progress, and successful treatment. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are supplied in vials at Is., 2s., and 5s. (25 
days’ treatment); or may be had direct from the sole makers. 
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LTD. 
By Sp Appoint: t to 7.M. The King and Queen. 








JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, ELECTRO-PLATERS. 





DAINTY AND USEFUL ARTICLES 
OF HIGH ARTISTIC MERIT 


SILVERWARE 


COMPETITIVE PRICES. 





ALL ELKINGTONS’ MANUFACTURES 
ARE OF THE 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH 





LONDON : 
22 Regent Street, $.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


GLASGOW: 
Buchanan Street. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Lord Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Northumberland Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
King Street. 





Demy 8vo. 402 pages. Cloth, gilt top, price 5s, net; 
Post free from the Publishers, 5s. 4d. net, 


THE TRIAL OF 
OSCAR SLATER 


Edited by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD, Edinburgh, 


Dedicated to the Hon. LORD GUTHRIE 
(the Judge presiding at the Trial). 
The Report of this trial is taken from the official shorthand notes, and the IUustra. 
tions are from the oficial productions, 

Tue OvrtooK.—“ Mr. Roughead has done his work of exposing 
the weakness of the evidence upon which Slater was convicted 
with the skill of a profound lawyer, and has shown good reason 
why the case ought to be reviewed.” 


NOTABLE TRIAL SERIES. 
Now ready. Price 5e net each volume, 


SCOTTISH TRIALS. 
MADELEINE SMITH. Edited by A. Duncan Smiru, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
DR. PRITCHARD. Edited by Wm. Roveneap, W.S., Edinburgh. 
CITY OF GLASGOW BANK DIRECTORS. Edited by Sheriff Wattacy 
EUGENE MARIE CHANTRELLE. Edited by A. Duncan Smira. 
DEACON BRODIE. Edited by Wm. Roveneap, W.S., Edinburgh. 
JAMES STEWART (The Appin Murder). Edited by D. N. Maceay, 
A. J. MONSON. Edited by J. W. More, B.A. (Oxon.), Advocate, 
CAPTAIN PORTEOUS. Edited by Wm. Roveneap, W.S., Edinburgh, 
THE DOUGLAS CAUSE. Edited by A. Francis Srevart, Advocate, 
OSCAR SLATER. Edited by Wu. Roveuean, W.S., Edinburgh. 
MRS. M‘LACHLAN, Edited by Wm. Rovenrap, W.S., Edinburgh, 

ENGLISH TRIALS. 
THE STAUNTONS. Edited by J. B. Attar, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
FRANZ MULLER. Edited by H. B. Invine, M.A. (Oxon.) 
LORO LOVAT. Edited by Davin N, Mackay, Solicitor. 
WILLIAM PALMER. Edited by Georce H. Knorr, Barrister-at-Law, 
THE ANNESLEY CASE. Edited by Anprew Lana, 

in Preparation. 

MRS. MAYBRICK, Edited by H. B, Invina, M.A. (Oxon.) 
DR. GEORGE HENRY LAMSON, Edited by H. L. Avam, 
MARY BLANDY. Edited by W. Roveneap, 
EUGENE ARAM. Edited by Eric R. Watson, 








Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application to the Publishers: 
WILLIAM HODCE & CO., 12 Bank Strest, Edinburgh. 


And at 7 Sicilian A ’ 








ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt. With Eight Plates and Four Hundred and Sixteen 
Illustrations. 
In Two Vols. 65s. net. 

“It would really seem as if at last a _ P—_ has breathed over the English 
text-books of Gothic Architecture. ‘ower’s book is quite startlingly 
modern.’’—Journal of the Royal Tassttute of British Architects. 

TALBOT & CO., 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


1 OOKS.—Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 64. ; Hegel, 
Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and 
Practice, 10s. 6d, ; Hume's Queens’ of Ola Spain, 5s, 6d.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 
24s. ; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s. ; Fairbairn’s 
Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s. ; 
Mermaid Series Old Dramatists, 11 vols, £2 10s.; Ranke’s History of England, 
., £2 108. ; Beaconsfield’s First Edit. Contarini Flemin: sing, 4 vols., rare, 
£4 4s., "1832 ; Alroy, 1833, 3 vols., £3 3s. ; Tancred, all in origi boards, 3 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s. ; Country Life, 
a fine set, 30 vols. £15; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, £2 108.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, first and last 
editions; Daniel’s Voyages: Alice in Wonderland, 1865 and 1866; Lilford’s 
Birds; Complete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured plates or 
yublished in monthly numbers. Views of America and Colonies : <ipling’s 
Works, Vols. 22 and 23. Books Bought. Any Quantity. Immediate Cash.— 
Hector’ 8 Great t Bookshop, Birmingham. 




















NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPEC TATOR » is "published half. — from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d. 








HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


Sor November 
Fourth Instalment of 


SIR 
GILBERT 


PARKER’S 


Remarkable Serial 


THE 
JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED, IN TWO VOLUMES, Sq. Demy 8vo 
PRICE 18s. NET. 


STUDIES IN 
BIRD MIGRATION 


BY 


WILLIAM EAGLE CLARKE, F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 


Keeper of the Natural History Department, 
the Royal Scottish Museum. 








With Maps, Weather Charts, and 


other Illustrations. 


LONDON : GURNEY & JACKSON, 33 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD, Tweedale Court. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher 
and Thinker. A collection of passages in his Non- 
political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 1879 to 1912. 
Selected and Arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT (Mr. 
Balfour’s Private Secretary). With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

English Farming Past and Present. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Agent-in-Chief to the 
Duke of Bedford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday neat. 

The purpose of the author in this book is to trace the stages by which cultivators 
the soil abandoned the svmple processes of a self-supporting husbandry for the 
science and practice of modern agriculture. In the course of the story many of the 
movements are described by which the country life of the Middle Ages has been 

moulded into ) the shape that bit has assumed in the Meontioth century. 4 

A New Government for the _ British 
Empire, By the Rev. F. W. BUSSELL, D.D. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 

The remedy suggested for present difficulties in legislation is (1) dissolution of the 

Lower House, and the devolution of local affairs to provincial diets, Ulster having 

autonomy ; (2) better use to be made of the two remaining factors, which still retain 

their prestige—the eign (resuming long inherited powers) and Peers to form 
the central government, the latter recruited from the dominions and vassal states 

(as well as eat Britain) thus becoming a truly Imperial Senate, 











—_— 





Men, Women, and Minxes. By Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 
ContEents.—French and English Minxes— Pitfalls for Collectors 
—Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man—The Fairchild Family and 
their Creator, &c. 


“ We can well believe that Mr. and Mrs. Lang ‘ laughed over them together,’ 
as che says, for many of them are lightened with just the kind of humour that 
Andrew Lang enjoyed and practised himself.’’-—The Times. 


3 NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


Adventures Among Books. By ANDREW 
LANG. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author after Six 
W.B.Ricumonp,R.A, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 


Contrents.—Adventures Among Books—Recollections of Robert 
Louis Stevenson—Rab’s Friend—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. 
Morris’s Poems—Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels—A Scottish Romanticist 
of 1830—The Confessions of St. Augustine, &c. 


A Colonial Governor in Maryland. 

Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 1753-1778. 

By LADY EDGAR, With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 

{On Monday neat. 

This is an historical work recounting the events from 1753 to 1773 through which 

Horatio Sharpe lived while Governer of Maryland. The most important of these 

events relate to the war with the French, the main incidents of which are told in 

some detail. Political measures of less magnitude are also related, and there are 
extensive quotativns from contemporary documents. 





A Hundred Years of Conflict: being 
Some Records of the Services of Six 
Generals of the Doyle Family. By Colonel 
ARTHUR DOYLE, With 11 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

“Portraits of considerable merit add to the interest. It displays the 

alities of an old Irish fighting stock.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“It is AS anecdotes; many pages are lilled by exceedingly interesting 
rs."’— Tablet. 


The Mechanics of the Aeroplane. A 
Text-book. By CAPTAIN DUCHENE (of the Génie). 
Translated from the French by JOHN H. LEDEBOER, B.A., 
and T.0’B. HUBBARD. With 98 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d.net. 

This book has been adopted provisionally as the standard tert-book for the use of 
ers undergoing their probationary training for the Royal Flying Corps at the 
ral Fiying School at Upavron ia Wiltshire and has also been ordered to be 

supplied to ships’ libraries in the Royal Navy. 

“A very valuable addition to aeroplane literature.’’—Cassier’s Magazine. 


Alpine Studies. By W.A.B.COOLIDGE,M.A. With 
15 views of the High Alps, reproduced after photographs. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“These papers will always be valuable so long as travellers visit the Alps and 
wish to know the story of their first conquest.’’—The Times. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By FATHER 

CUTHBERT, O.8.F.C. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ We would end as we have begun, with the clear sound of praise, warmly 

commending to all lovers of St. Francis a work which thorouchly deserves a 
eatholic welcome in the most literal sense of the word.’’—The Times, 


RE-ISSUE, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 
~ “A most amusing as well as an extremely able and interesting book... . 
One of the most effective pieces of pictorial biography and of exposition of a 

t movement which it Ses ever fallen to the present writer's lot to read,”’"— 
he late Mr. RB. H. Hurron in the Srecrator. 





























The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.S, 
(3 vols.). Volume III. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
__*,* Vols. I and II. price 21s. net. 


The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of 
Killowen. Sketches of Convent Life. By the 
Rey. MATTHEW RUSSELL, 8.J. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. S8vo. 6s. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


Mr. Heinemann’s 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


Arthur Rackham’s New Pictures. 
A SOP’S FABLES. Mlustrated by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. With Introduction by G, K. Cursrerron, 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
(Also an Edition de Luwe all sold.) 





EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic Design. By 
ERNEST FENOLLOSA, With 230 Plates. 2 vols. Crown 
4to. 36s. net. 

ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. 8S. MORRIS, 
With 46 Colour Plates from the Great Masters. 2 vols., 
large 8vo, cloth gilt. 21s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. _ 6s. net. — 














THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 68. 


REVIEWS AND APPRECIATIONS OF 
SOME OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By Hi. COOK, 
_M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. Tilustrated. 10s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Crown 4to, with 
from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 

SALVE! By GEORGE MOORE. 
Author’s “Ave!”) Crown 8vo. 658. 

MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 
CUSTINE. Vivid Personal Recollections of the French 
Revolution. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE- 
LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 10s. net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. by sIDNEY WHITMAN. 
Demy 8vo. With 8 Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. 
Illustrated by Cuaries Rop:nson. 6s. net. 
gift book. 





lates 





(Uniform with the 





A beautiful 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND (Author of “John Christopher ”), 
With 24 Plates in Monochrome. 6s. net. 
THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. 
By W. DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to, 
THE PROMISED LAND: 


The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. 
ANTIN. 7s. 6d. net. : 
French Artists of our Day. Each with 48 
Plates from their works. 3s. 6d. net. The First Vols. are 
(i) PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by ANDRE MICHEL, 
(2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ. _ 
“The Great Engravers.” 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each 2s. 6d. not. New 
Volumes: (1) MARCANTONIO. (2) HOLBEIN. (3) 
REMBRANDT. a 
“ Little Books about Old Furniture.” 


CHIPPENDALE AND HiS SCHOOL, 
By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. 

By A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS, Hlus. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

nye Two New Volumes of Poetry. 

A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA and Other 
Verses. By A. B. 8. TENNYSON. Demy 8vo. Ss. net. 

THE BIRD OF TIME. By SAROJINI NAIDU. 

Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, U.B, LL.D. Largo 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


New 6s. Novels 
ss AINT” GIRL 
—_ gi md Sir rt W. Pinero’s Play) Louis Tracy 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD .- - - - Sarah Grand 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR - - Duncan Schwann 
LESS THAN THE DUST - - Mary A. Hamilton 
THE BOOK OF WONDER - - Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) - Richard Dehan 
YONDER (2nd Imp.) - - - - - E. H. Young 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE - C.J. Cutcliffe Hyne 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


3s. Gd. net. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


OCTOBER 1912. 


Mr. Balfour in the Study. 


Secret Remedies. 
By Hvueu 8. Ex.ior. 


Sir William Herschel. 
By A. R. Hrv&s, 


The First of the Fenians. 
By Carrain Harry GRawam, 


A Seventeenth Century Admiral 
and Diplomat. 

Walter Scott and Joanna Baillie. 
y 





Vicron G. PLarr, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Current Literature. 
By WALTER DE LA Mang, 


The Church Militant. 
Apprenticeship, 


Democracy and Liberalism. 

yA 

Politics and Prices. 

The Presidential Election in the 


United States, 
The Problem of Persia. 


Price 6s. 


Repvucep CurisTIANITY : 


y Crem Jacksoy, 


RTHUR A, BAUMANN, 
McCuEsney. 


By the Eprror..| Dean Greaory. 


Some Recent Books. 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Quarterly. No. 503. Contents for OCTOBER, 1912. Price 5s. 6d. net, 


Is Darwinism PLayep Out? 

‘Tue Centenary oF St. CLARE. 

Eneuiisa CaTHoLic LITERATURE. 

Recent Liaut on JenusaLem Torocrapuy. By the Rev, Hugh Pope, 0.P, 

Porms.—La Decenne Sete. 
Newsorn. By Dorothea Still. 

La Fami.ze, 1’ Etat, L’Ea.isk, L’EcoLE Et L’EnFant. By Georges Fonsezrive, 

PersonaL Reco.tections or A “Dupin” Revigwer—Dora Greenwery 

By Michael Barrington. 

By James Britten. 

Wuat ts A Conservative? By G. K. Chesterton. 

Tue Entry tvro THE Dark AGEs. 

Lasourn: War or Peace? By Professor T. M. Kettle, 





Edited by 
WILFRID WARD. 


Irs ApvocaTrs anp Its Critics. By the Editor, 
By B. E. Froude, C.B., F.R.S, 
By the Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M, 
By the Editor. 


By Isabel Clarke. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 











Edited by 
Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, M.A. 
A Mid-Monthly Magazine to maintain the 
cause of ‘Truth, Freedom, and Progress in 
the National Church. 
SOME CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Signs of the Times 
Non-conformists and Intercommunion, 
The Church and the Birth Rate. 
The Church Congress and Miracles. 


Religion and National Education 
By Sir C. T. Dyke-Acland, Bart. 


The Heart of Christianity 
By Prof. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
5s. Annually. (Post free.) 


Knaresborough : 
WILLIAM PARR, HIGH STREET. 





Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 


PRIZE NOVEL 
COMPETITION 


(Fourth Year) 
The Literary Agency of London has again been 
instructed to conduct the above Competition, 


Prize: 250 Guineas. 
ADJUDICATORS: 
Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD. Mr. W. J. LOCKE. 
Miss MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 

Papers relating to the Competition may be had 
on application to the Literary Agency of London, 
All applications must enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 


5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2¢r Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 26 Market Street. 

m Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR an@ 
Communications upon matters of business should Not 


be addvessed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 
1 Wellinglon Street, Strand, 
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READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 

to hold Six Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s, 3d, 





CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 

THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 

which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,591,426. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 








DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





THE UNION BANK OF| HAVE YOUR OWN 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital .............ceccecseeeeees £1,500,000 
Seouree Pand...........00.0..c0ceseseeeeeeeol 00,008 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“(NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN | 
COINTREAYU Triple Sec. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hétels. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
Sooke. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should note that Tus 
LEaDENHALL Press Lrp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 








STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


Subscriptions only receitud by Gorpon 
anp Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Chrisichurch; H. Batturr anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxtey, Auckland; 
and C, W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
} 49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


The Autobiography 
and Life of 


By M. D. PETRE. 


THe Times.—‘The Autobiography will rank among the most 
jntimate and merciless confessions of a soul that have ever been 
written, beside those of Augustine and Jean Jacques. . . . Tho 
interest of these volumes lies in their strangely fascinating story 
of the religious evolution of a contemporary soul. So compelling, 
indeed, is this interest that the reader may be inclined to resent 
the chapters which give the detailed account of Tyrrell’s breach 
with the Society and of the subsequent negotiations for the 
Celebret, just because they seem for the moment to arrest it. 





THE LATE MELTON PRIOR’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


GEORGE TYRRELL 


2 vols., Illustrated. 2is. net. 


The resentment, if it exists, will be shortsighted and unjust, for 
the chapters are essential to the completeness of the story ; and 
they have besides a paramount value for the revelation of certain 
contrasts in Tyrrell’s character which largely affected his whole 
attitude towards Church authority.” 

Mornine Post.—“ The Autobiography is a memorable docu- 
ment, and perhaps destined to immortality, seeing that its 
author’s genius for introspection and high distinction of style 
are alike unquestionable.” 


CAMPAIGNS OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT 


By MELTON PRIOR. 


Edited by S. L. Bensusan. 
With Illustrations from the Author's Sketches in the Illustrated London News. 


15s, net. 


Dairy Cnronicte.—* This is perhaps the most entertaining volume of reminiscences that has ever been written by a newspaper 


correspondent of the war variety.” 


Oxsserver.—“ Full of spirit and colour, racy, intimate, and unstrained, these chapters make excellent reading.” ; 





Mrs. Walford’s New Book. 


Memories of Victorian London. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” “ Recollec- 
tions of a Scottish Novelist,” &c. 1 Vol. 12s. Gd. net. 


Important Work on the Chinese Revolution, 
The Passing of the Manchus, 
By PERCY H. KENT, Author of “Railway Enterprise in 
China.” With Illustrations and Maps. 158, net. 
Eveninc Sraxparp.— Shows on every page the hand of a well-placed 
observer.” 
Transiation of Gen. von Bernhardi’s Notable Book. 
Germany and the Next War. 
By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI, 
Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Holy War in Tripoli. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With Iilustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 
Evenixe Sraypanp.—“ As brilliant an account of the campaign as we should 
expect from the lively and judicious author of ‘ Turkey in Trausition.’”’ 
The Letters of Major-General FitzRoy 
Hart-Synnot, C.B., C.M.G. Edited with a short 
Memoir, by his daughter, B. M. HART-SYNNOT. With 
Portraits and Plans. 12s. Gd. net. 


Tae Times.— A model of what such a volume ought to be. The letters 
themselves are often exciting, and always admirably clear and useful from a 
military and historical point of view.” 


The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. 
By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, M.V.O. New and 
Popular Edition. 7s. Gd. [Ready Oct. 30. 


A Survey of English Literature: 1780-1830. 
By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 


The English Housewife of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. By ROSE M. BRADLEY. With Ilus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wellington’s Army. 
By C. W. OMAN, Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. With Lilustrations. 7s. Gd. net. 


The Life of an Elephant. 
By Sir S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, K.C.LE. With nearly 
150 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 


The Trinity Foot Beagles. 
A History of the famous Cambridge University Hunt. 
piled by F. C. KEMPSON. 
10s. Gd. net. 


—— 


Com- 
With numerous Illustrations. 








LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 48 MADDOX STREET, W. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ The Bracknels.” 
Following Darkness. By FORREST REID. 


Tae Times.—* Peter Waring is quite a remarkable psychological study. He 
is not only what he seems to be, Peter Waring, son of a National schoolmaster. 
He is the accumulated memory of his past. He stands on a promontory of 
Time, and he is vital with the memory of previous existences with their 
repeated futilities,”” 








By the Author of “ The Soundiess Tide.” 
Tinker’s Hollow. By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 
NortHern Wuaic.—" Happy alike in conception and execution, ‘ Tinker’s 
Hollow,’ by its humour, insight, and broad humanity, and above all by the 


charm of a delightful personality that breathes through its pages, should rank 
az one of the outstanding successes of the autumn season,” 


By the Author of “ Siiverwool.” 
The Soul! of Unrest. By EMILY JENKINSON. 


Tus Times.—* This finely imaginative novel,” 


By the Author of “ The Ciiff End.” 
Bella. By EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH. 


Liverroot Dar.yx Post.—‘‘ Mr. Edward Charles Booth gives us a most 
delightful study of a beautiful, natural, and most lovable girl in ‘ Beila,’ a girl 
who, despite the entire neglect of a frivolous mother, retains all the inimitable 
characteristics of childhood, But for thoughts of his little companion 
the poet would have been irretrievably lost, and the manner of his rescue is a 
charming little touch in a delightfully written story,” 





Life in the Navy To-day. 
Jock Scott, Midshipman: His Log. 
By “AURORA.” Illustrated by 8. Vatpa. 5s. net. 


In this volume the every-day life of a sailorand the internal administration 
of a battleship are vividly and humorously described by one who is conversant 
with every detail of the service to which he belongs. 


By the Author of “ Pat McCarty: His Rhymes.” 


A Boy in the Country. By J. STEVENSON, 
Illustrated. Ss. net. 


An African Year. 
With Illustrations. Sg. net, 
An account of the daily life of an official and his wife in Rhodesia, 


Shipmates. By A. E. LOANE. 6s. 


“Shipmates ” gives the social and service history of a characteristic group 
of naval officers who were born between Trafalgar and Navarino, 


Walking Essays. By ARTHUR HUGH sIDGwick 
5s. net. 


Walking is viewed objectively in its relation to other pursuits, to sport and 
athletics, to hygiene, to music and dancing, to eating avd drinking. 


Old Days and Ways. By JANE CONNOLLY, 


6s. 
Contains tales of the Irish Relellion. 


By CULLEN GOULDSBURY, 
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Chatto & Windus’s Autumn _ Books. 


OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES: 1884-1912 


Letters from JUSTIN McCARTHY to Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED With Photogravure Portrait and 9 other Plates. Demy 


Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The volume gives vivid pictures of the political, social, and literary life of the time. The great figure of PARNELL in all 


his moods emerges distinctly, and the book contains personal memories of GLADSTONE, LORD MORLEY, and distinguished 
members of the Irish Party, of which Mr. McCARTHY was leader in succession to PARNELL, 


AT PRIOR PARK, and Other Papers 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN FRESCO 


By EDWARD McCURDY, Editor of “The Note-books of Leonardo da Vinci.” With 6 Illustrations, Crown Syvo, buckram, 


gilt top, 5s. net. 
A collection of papers dealing with Conradin, Richard Cour de Lion, Enzo, James I. of Scotland, and other figures in the great 


pageant of medievalism. 


MOZART’S OPERAS: A Critical Study 


By EDWARD J. DENT, Author of “Alessandro Scarlatti, His Life and Works.” With Portraits and Musical Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE 


By RALPH NEVILL, Author of “London Clubs: their Histery and Treasures.” With 28 Plates in Colour and Black and 
White. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 31. 


THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. 


By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. With 4 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870 


By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. A New Edition, with a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE CHARM OF LONDON 


Passages Selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. A New Edition, WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR, by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. By Alfred Lord Tennyson 


EACH PAGE ILLUMINATED IN COLOURS AND GOLD IN MISSAL STYLE by ALBERTO SANGORSKI, and the 
whole reproduced in facsimile upon ivory surface paper. Uniform with the [uminated Editions of “Stevenson’s — ers” and 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” In quarto size, Jap-vellum gilt, 6s. net; parchment full gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S. 


66 oe 
An Inland Voyage” Travels with a Donkey 
NEW EDITIONS. WITH 12 COLOU BED seat ie MANY OTHERS IN LINE BY NOEL ROOKE., —. n 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. . net each. — Large paper | copies, 12 s. 6d. net each. 




















THE POEM- BOOK OF THE GAEL The POCKET GEORGE BORROW 
Selected and Edited by ELEANOR HULL. With Binding Passages chosen by EDWARD THOMAS from the Works of 
Design, Title-Page, and Initials reproduced from Irish MSS. Borrow. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. CLIGES 
A Romance. Translated with an Introduction by L. J. 

MARCUS AURELIUS GARDINER, M.A., Lond., from the Old French of CHRE- 
A Dramatic Poem. By JOHN PRESLAND, Author of TIEN DE TROYES. Post 8vo, pure rag paper, brown 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” “Manin and the Defence of Venice,” boards, coloured top, 5s. net; pigskin with clasps, coloured 
“The Deluge,” &c. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. edges, 7s. 6d. net. 








ONE OF US: a Novel in Verse By GILBERT FRANKAU. 

THIRD EDITION. Demy Svo, quarter boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. _ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE OUTCASTE sy F. E. PENNY, Author of “The Rajah,” “The Malabar Magician,” &c. 
FAUSTULA By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “Marotz,” “Hurdcott,” &c. 

THREE WOMEN By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “Drender’s Daughter,” “Olivia L. Carew,” &. 
PANSY MEARES By HORACE W. GC. NEWTE, Author of “Sparrows,” &c. [Second Impression. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING by HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of “A 


Boy’s Marriage,” &c. 


LARKMEADOW By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “ Said the Fisherman,” &c. 
CHEADLE AND SON ByA. HAMILTON GIBBS, Author of “The Compleat Oxford Man.” 


MARK TWAIN’S (S. L. Clemens) WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 








CHOICE WORKS A zRAur ABROAD A YANKEE att TEE COURT OF KING ARTHUR 

LIBRARY OF HUMOUR MORE TRAMPS ABROAD PUDD’NHEAD WILSON 

ROUGHING IT THE INNOCENTS ABROAD THE STOLEN WHITE SLEraant 

THE aes CLAIMANT THE cutece be THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOT 

ane ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER THE PRIN ND THE PAUPER A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY, 
‘OMS AWYER ABROAD LIFE ON THE ‘MISSI SSIPPI PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF AR 

Tom SAWYER, DETECTIVE, &c. HUCKLEBERRY FINN THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG 











London: GHATTO & WINDUS, , 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, , W.c. 
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NEW 


A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON &Co.’s 


BOOKS 





“A ‘LIFE’ 


THAT LIVES” 


The Life of 
HENRY HARTLEY FOWLER 


First Viscount Wolverhampton, G.C.S.I. 


By His Daughter EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 
(Hon. Mrs. Robert Hamilton) 


With 3 Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. 


In one large volume, 700 pages, 


cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. net 
“It is full of solid worth; there is a deep and true interest in the book, since it has 


character in every page. 
Devonshire” Morning Post. 


The Life is to be placed on the samé shelf with Goschen and 


“The book will necessarily stand on the shelves of every statesman’s library ” 


The Standard 





TWO ABSORBING BOOKS OF MEMOIRS 





By General Gordon s Chief of the Staff in 
he Soudan 


My Life 
in Four Continents 
By Col. CHAILLE-LONG 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and numerous 
Illustrations 


In 2 vols. cloth os and - top, 24s. net 


7S the Author of 
**A Diplomatist’s Wife in many Lands” 


Further 
Reminiscences of a 
Diplomatist’s Wife 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


With Portrait in Photogravure 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net 





TWO SUPERB ART BOOKS 


The Book of Psalms 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour 
By FRANK PAPE 


In crown 4to, cloth, richly gilt and gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net 


HUTCHINSON’S 


The 


Infancy of Animals 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, A.LS., F.Z.S. 
Author of “A History of Birds,” “ Story 
of Reptile Life,” &c. 

With numerous Lilustrations on art paper 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
Goethe’s Faust 


With 33 Coloured Plates after original 
Ww aten-colous Drawings 


By WILLY POGANY 
In crown 4to, cloth gilt and gilt it top, 6s. net 


NATURE BOOKS 
Astronomy 
By G. F. CHAMBERS, F-.R.A:S. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and over 200 
other Illustrations 


TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES 


An Anthology of 
Babyhood 
By MURIEL N. D’AUVERGNE 
With Coloured Plates and Decorations. 


In Feap. 8vo, cloth, richly gilt and gilt top, 
3s. Gd. net 


Parodies& Imitations: 
Oid and New 
Edited by J. A. STANLEY ADAM and 
BERNARD C. WHITE 
With a Foreword by Sim Arruur Qui.urr- 
Coven. In Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top, 3s. Gd. net 








HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Come Rack! 


Come Rope! 
By ROBERT HUGH BENSON, 
Author of “The Coward,” &c. 





GENERAL MALLOCK’S SHADOW 
MEADOWSWEET 
THE VELDT DWELLERS 
FROM THE VALLEY OF THE MISSING 
VARICK’S LEGACY 
MISS MALLORY OF MOTE 


London: 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 
The Fair Enchantress: 
A Romance of Lady Hamilton’s Early Years 
By HENRY SCHUMACHER 
With a Frontispiece in colour and 24 Illus- 


trations. In large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth om 





W. B. Maxwell 
Baroness Orezy 

F. Bancroft 

Grace Miller White 

G. B. Burgin 

Evelyn Everett-Green 








FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT 


INTIMACIES OF 
COURT & SOCIETY 


An Unconventional Narra- 
tive of Unofficial days 
By the WIDOW of a DIPLOMAT 


In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Ilustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. net 





The Author deals with five European capitals, 
with Government House, Canada, and with 
Washington, U.S.A. She has concealed her 
identity, but her work reveals a remarkable power 
of observation, and literary skill of the highest 
order. She has shown unusual discernment in 
selection, and the book will be found of fascinating 
interest 





“A book of really absorbing interest ” 


Cities Seen in East 
and West 


By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS 
Author of “The Voice of the Orient.’’ In cloth 
gilt and gilt top, with 34 Illustrations. 10s, net 


An important ite Discovery 
Memoirs of 
William Hickey 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
12s, 6d, net 

These Memoirs cover a period from 1749 to 1775, 
and are given in the Author’s own words. They 
form the first portion of a narrative of his life 
which he wrote in his retirement after an eventful 
career. The MS. has been rescued from oblivion 
after once, at least, having had a narrow escape 
from destruction, and the Publishers consider ita 
great “find” 


-Prophetical, Educa- 
tional and Piaying 
Cards: 


Their Origin, History, and Uses 
By 


Mrs. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER 

Author of “ The Devil’s Picture Books,” &c., &e, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, stamped in full gilt, gilt top, 
lus. 6d, net 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW 6s. NOVELS 


NOW READY 


Let Justice Be Done 
By MARK ALLERTON 
Author of “ Such and Such Things,” &c, 





Second Larye Edition, 


The Outpost of Eternity 
By COSMO HAMILTON 

“Dick is a triumph of characterization. She 
is a wild child of nature: her courage, frankness, 
and high spirits are as captivating as her beauty; 
and her slang, with its richness of suggestiou, is an 
added and special charm. The novel is a very 
clever piece of work.”— Pall Mali Gazetle 


Christine: A Guernsey Girl 
By E. GALLIE NNE ROBIN 


The Humbug 


By Mrs. TOM GODFREY 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 
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Messrs. MacLehose & Sons 


MEIKLE: Scotland and the French Revolution. 
By Huanry W. Merxzz, M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in Scottish 
History in the University of Edinburgh, sometime Lecteur 
d’ Anglais in the University of Lyons. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

[This day. 

GAIRDNER: Life of Sir William Tennant Gairdner, 
K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Practice and 
Medicine in the University of Glasgow. By G. A. Gipson, 
M.D., LL.D., Edinburgh. With a selection of his papers on 
General and Medical Subjects ; and complete Bibliography and 
numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [This day. 


ALSTON: Wild Life in the West Highlands. A 
Volume of Nature Studies. By Cuarizes H. Atstron. L[lus- 
trated with original drawings by A. Scorr Ranxin. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

MURRAY: Lawyers’ Merriments. By Davin Murray, 
M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WATSON: The Interpretation of Religious Ex- 
perience. Being the Gifford Lectures, delivered in the 
University of Glasgow, 1911-1912. By Joun Warson, LL.D., 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Mural Philosophy in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston. ‘lwo vols. Extra 
Post 8vo. 10s. net each volume. 

WILLIAMS.—EDUCATION: A Survey of Tendencies. 
By A. M. Witur1AMs, Rector of the Glasgow Training Colleges. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. [This day. 

MILLAR : Scottish Prose of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By Joun Hersurn MiLiar, 
M.A., Professor of Constitutional Law and History in the 
University of Edinburgh. One vol. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

“Mr. Hepburn Millar has written a cheerful and delightful book, All 
lecturers ought to thank him for the proof he has given here that their trade 
is not essentially a dull one; while at the same time one may envy his skill, 
nnd do their best to find the secret of it. He has chosen his ingredients well, 
and his treatment of them is most dexterous.’’—Professor W. P. Ker, in the 
Scottish Historical Review. 

“Mr. Hepburn Millar has succeeded well. Here there is a guide to the 
memoir literature of Scotland, which may serve as Sainte-Beuve does for the 
French memoirs.’’—The Times, 

MAXWELL: The Early Chronicles Relating to 
Scotland. Heing the Rhind Lectures for 1912. By the 
Right Hon. Sm Hersert Eustace Maxwe tt, Bart., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

** The whole series of six lectures comprise a volume entitled to the highest 
praise.’’—Saturday Review. 

DOWDEN: The Bishops of Scotland. Being Notes 
on the Lives of all the Bishops, under each of the Sees, prior 
to the Reformation. By the late Right Rev. Joan Dowpen, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Edited by J. Marrnanp 
Tnomson, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“*No one knew the medieval Church of Scotland in its history, organization, 
and personnel better than Dowden, and there is not a page in this book that 
does not testify to his patience in collecting material, his fastidious accuracy, 
and his cautious reasoning.’’—Manchester Guardian, 

DOWDEN: The Medieval Church in Scotland. Its 
Constitution, Organization, and Law. Being the Rhind 
Lectures. By the Right Rev. Joan Dowpsn, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. With Biographical Sketch, Portrait, 
and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


MAGDONALD: The Roman Wall in Scotland. By 
Groree Macponatp, M.A., LL.D. With Maps, Plans, and 
numerous Engravings. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

CURLE.—A ROMAN FRONTIER POST AND ITS 
PEOPLE: The Fort of Newstead in the Parish 
of Melrose. By James Curtez, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. With 
upwards of 1,350 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 450 pages, 42s. net. 

MAXWELL.—THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND: The 
War of Independence. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Hervert MaxweE.t, Bart. With Map and Plan. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

MATHIESON.—THE AWAKENING OF SCOTLAND: 
A History from 1747 to 1797. By Witium Law 
Marursson, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Author of 
“ Politics and Religion in Scotland, 1550-1695.” 2 vols., 21s. 
net; and of “Scotland and the Union, a History of Scotland 
from 1695 to 1747,” 10s. 6d. net. 

ELDER: The Royal Fishery Companies of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Joun BR. Exper, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

JONES: Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher. By Sir Henry Jonxs, LL.D., 
D.Litt., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

RAWNSLEY : Memories of the Tennysons. By the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsuey, Canon of Carlisle. Second edition. 
With additional matter and 18 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

**A book written with sincere and contagious enthusiasm.”—The Guardian, 
“*Canon Rawnsley’s ‘Memories’ are very good reading.’’—Daily News. 

THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. Published 

Quarterly. Royal 8vo. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. net. 
“This is one of the most fascinating and informative of quarterly publica- 


tions. The current number is more interesting than a score of ordinary 
magazines."’—Glasgow News. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 


Troy: A Study in Homeric 
Geography. By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tur Times.— It was high time for this book to be written ; and by writing 
it Mr. Leaf has made a notable addition to the service which he has aiready 
rendered to Homeric study as editor and joint translator of the Iliad." 











ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Annual of the British School 
at Athens. No. XVII. Session 1910-1911. With Lllus- 
trations and 21 Plates. Crown 4to, 25s. net. 


The Contents include :— 

Excavations at Phylakopi, in Melos, 1911. By R. M. Dawkins 
and J. P. Droop.—Byzantine Pottery from Sparta. By R. M. 
Dawkins and J. P. Droop. —A Tholos Tomb at Kirk Kilisse. By 
F. W. Hasluck.—Damophon of Messene. III. By @G. Dickins.— 
Some Notes on the Monument of Porphyrios at Constantinople, 
By A. M. Woodward.—Cenotaphs and Sacred Localities. By W. R. 
Halliday.—Notes and Inscriptions from Pamphylia. By H. A 
Ormerod and E. 8S. G. Robinson.—Early Egyptian Influence in 
the Mediterranean. By T. E. Peet.—Notes on 'I'wo Zakro Sealings, 
By D. G. Hogarth.—The Topography of the Scamander Valley. L. 
By W. Leaf. 








THEOLOGY. 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tur Times.— In view of the religions controversies which are beginning to 
herald the establishment of the Christian faith in these countries, the book 
which Professor Swete has given us should be of distinct value... This 


scholarly and illuminating volume.” 


The Second Epistle of the Apostie 
Paul to the Corinthians. Introduction, Text, 
English Translation and Notes. By ALLAN MENZIEs, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s 
College, University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Handbook to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament. By Sir FREDERIC 
G. KENYON, K.C.B., Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. With 16 Facsimiles. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, 
Humanism: Philosophical Essays. By 


F. C. 8S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
8vo. 10s. net. 
Second Edition. 


Studies in Humanism. .pyrocs 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Second Edition with Indez. 


A Short Study of Ethics. py cnarzzs 


F, D’ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Just Before the Dawn. The Life 
and Work of Ninomiya Sontoku. By E. C. 
ARMSTRONG, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE 


PORv a ana 


Towarps AN ImpEeRiaL ForeiGn Ponicy. By Sidney Low. 

Mr. CuvrcHILL AND Feperatism. By A. G. Gardiner, 

War rn THe Barxans, By J. Ellis Barker. 

Tue ReorGanizep TuRkisH Army. By H. Charles Woods. 

Unionist Prosrects. By Curio. 

Montenrero. By Herbert Vivian. 

Grorce Merevitn’s CurpHoop. By 8. M. Ellis. 

Tae Monros Docrrive—its Precept anp Practice. By Percy F. Martin. 
Tue ImprriaAL GeneraL Starr. By Colonel Alsager Pollock. 
CONSEKVATISM AND Free Traps. By G. H. Powel 

Une Rencontre au Sarton. By George Moore. 

Tae AWKWARD AGE oF THE WomEN’s Movement. By Israel Zangwill. 
In Lavy Srreet, By John Drinkwater. 

Tur Guimpuatt. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 

Tue AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL Extxection. By Sydney Brooks. 

Tus Romance OF THE Sate Room. By Raymond Blathwayt, 

Tue Drwamics or Gor. By P. A. Vaile. 

Mr Frienp, Vicroking THe AcTRESS. 

Tux Rep Apmrrat. Parti. By St. John Lucas. 


London; CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 
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Macmillan & Co’s New Books. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravureand Map. Two vols. issued monthly. 
13. The Well Beloved. 14. 4 Group of Noble Dames. 
Grapnic.—‘A beautiful series to look at, and light to hold. It should 

extend Mr, Hardy's fame a hundredfold.” 
*,* Prospectus post free on request. 








NEW COLOUR BCOKS. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. sy the Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY, Author of “ Bengal Peasant Life,” &c. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition de Luze, limited to 150 
copies, printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum. 
Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter: the Stor 
of a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS 
HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 





FICTION. 

H. G. WELLS'S NEW BOOK. 
Marriage. 6s. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 
Mrs. Lancelot. 6s. 


JAMES STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Crock of Gold. 5s. net. 


Tee Giorr.—** We have read nothing quite like ‘The Crock of Gold.’ It 
haz a charm and humour peculiar to itself, and places its author high in the 
ranks of imaginative poetic writers.” 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


The Magic World. by £. NESBIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” ete. With Illustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tota. By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN, Author of “The 
Cave of Hanuman.” Illustrated by ALICE B. WOOD- 
WARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* The exciting adventures of a little English girl who is 

kidnapped by an Indian Rajah. 


music, 


Interpretation in Song. by warry 
PLUNKET GREENE. Extra crown 8vo. Gs. net. 
Tur Wor.ip :—“ Fall of valuable information enlivened by flashes of Irish 
wit. The position achieved by the writer adds value to what he has to say.” 


*,* This work forms Vol. V. of “The Musician’s Library,” 
a new Series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and Bell, 
Ltd. 


The Thought in Music: An 


Enquiry into the Principles of Musical 
Rhythm, Phrasing, and Expression. By JOHN 
B. McEWEN, M.A., Fellow and Professor of Musical 
Composition in the Royal Academy of Music, London. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Patt Matt Gazetre.— Necessarily technical, the book is yet written ina 
elear and concise style, while various diagrams and musical quotations help to 
elucidate the text.’ 


Economics AND ; SocioLoG Y. 
VOLUME II. NOW READY. 
Principles of Economics. _zypr.v.«. 


PIERSON. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. WOTZEL. 
Volume IT. 8vo. 10s. nef. 


*,* Previously published, Volume I. 10s. net. 
Child Labour in City Streets. 
By E. N. CLOPPER, Ph.D. Lllustrated. Globe 8vo. 


5s. 6d. net. 
Social Progress in Contemporary 


TRAVEL, HISTORY, AND SPORT. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George V. and 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By the 
HON. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 

Durbar. 
Second Edition Now Ready, 


Across Australia. py BaLpwin sPENcER 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and I’. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


Patt Mavi Gazetre.—“ Professor Spencer and Mr, Gillen have written a 
work which is a classic of its kind, and will live to find a place beside the 
travel-books of Darwin, Wallace, and Bates, and other great writers who have 
pen-pictured the strange places and people of the earth,” 


A Tramp’s Sketches. ny sreruen 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered Russia.” With 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Datrty News.—“ Mr. Graham walked, mainly at random, from the Cancasus 
to Jerusalem ; and he has given us in thisrobust book a classic of educated yet 
wild vagabondage,”’ 

Marie Antoinette: Her Early 
Youth: 1770-1774. By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tur Times.—* It makes a valuable addition to its three predecessors from 
her pen, and it inspires a hope that ske will not leave the reign cf the mana 
unchronicled now that she has completed that of the boy.”’ 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND, Illustrated. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


*,* The book records the experiences of a hunter who holds the 
world’s record in this branch of sport. 


A History of the Literature 


of Ancient Israel from the Eaprliest Times 
to 1385 B.C. By H. T. FOWLER, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. net, 


ART AND LITERATURE, 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW WORK. 


Among My Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* A companion volume to “Choice of Books.” 


Datty Tetecraru.—“ All through these papers we have that combination of 
lucidity of thought and lucidity of style which makes a book of Mr, Frederie 
Harrison’s a delight to discriminating readers,” 


Byzantine Churches in Constan- 
tinople, their History and Architecture, By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
History, Robert College, Constantinople, assisted by RAMSAY 
TRAQUAIR, A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Architecture, College of 
Art, Edinburgh, W. 8. GEORGE,A.R.C.A, and A, E. HEN DER- 
SON, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

Tur Times.—* An elaborate and valuable work.” 


Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Brought up to date. 


A Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery. Including Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. RUSKIN. Vol. I. FOREIGN SCIIOOLS. 
By SIR EDWARD T. COOK, Eighth Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised. Crown 8vo, Thin paper. Leather binding. 10s. net. 


Six Lectures on the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery. Delivered in the Middle 
Temple Hall during Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. With 





Europe. By F. A. OGG, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Map. Crown 8vo. Is, net. [New Shilling Library. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS AND CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1886-1887, 
By the late Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The period chosen saw Gladstone’s Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment Bills, as well as other measures of importance, 
and amongst those who came under Sir Richard Temple’s observa- 
tion at the time were Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Asquith, Lord Morley, Lord Haldane, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Redmond. 
There is much of great interest in this book regarding men and 
manners in Parliament which is to be found nowhere else. 


SARAH, LADY LYTTELTON. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. HUGH WYNDHAM. lis. net. 
“One might continue threading good sturies together like 
beads on a necklace. The book is one which everybody will read 
and everybody will enjoy, and is a perfect example of the way in 
which such a volume should be prepared.” — Westminster Gazette. 


LORD BURGHERSH. 
Edited by Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
This book is compiled from the private and official papers of 
Lord Burghersh and covers the Napoleonic period, in which Lord 
Burghersh took an active part, both in military and diplomatic 
matters. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME OF 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. 
Translated by E. B. Krensren, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This learned and interesting book is not so much a history of 
the reign as a full, careful, and brilliant study of the material 
and spiritual state of France under one of the most famous of her 
kings. . . . The value and interest of the work are unquestion- 
able.”—Spectator. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. By; Sir 
H. H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
“Marked with all the qualities of breadth of view, calm im- 
partiality, soundness of judgment, accuracy of statement, and 
unfailing discrimination of outstanding facts and principles. No 
student of the beginnings of the Church of England can afford to 
neglect such a book, and much may be learned from it.”—Church 
of Ireland Gazette. 


IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. By WILLIAM 
BROOKS CABOT. With 76 Illustrations. 12s. net. 

“It should prove invaluable for future travellers in this northern 
Cinderella among the Empire’s daughters. The personal interest 
of Mr. Cabot’s record never fails. ‘The reader does not so much 
scan the record as he accompanies the writer on his travels. It is 
a delightful book for an autumn fireside, and it makes one feel 
really familiar with Northern Labrador.”—Standard of Empire. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN 
IN DISGUISE. By E. B. SOANE. 12s. net, 

The author gives a most graphic and interesting account of a 
really remarkable journey. Mr. Soane succeeded so well that 
nowhere was his disguise suspected or his real nationality dis- 
covered—a feat which many people who know Persia and 
Kurdistan have in the past believed to be impossible. 


VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND SUB- 
JECTS. By PROFESSOR A. A. MACDONELL and 
Dr. A. B. KEITH. Two Vols. 12s. net each. Published for 
the Government of India. 

In this work is supplied all the historical material contained in 
Vedic literature prior to the rise and spread of Buddhism about 
500 s.c. It is meant both for the Sanskrit scholar, as based on 
the original sources, and for the student of ancient institutions, 
furnishing him with what is practically an encyclopedia of the 
earliest Aryan antiquities of which we possess any documentary 


evidence. 

CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 
SOCIAL CONSTRAINT. By RAY MADDING 
McCONNELL, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

When the scope of this important and exceedingly interesting 
book is considered it may be properly called a pioneer work. 

Certainly no other covers the entire field in so exhaustive a manner. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE. 6s. net. 
By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. 

“One of the most concise and comprehensive of industrial 
handbooks, and it is written without any apparent bias, so that it 
may be used by both Capital and Labour with equal confidence.” — 
Glasgow Herald, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER 
H. Ds Vere Sracrpoois 


B. Paut Neuman 
Bouun Lyncu 
Horace A. Vacuetn 








SIMON BRANDIN 
GLAMOUR 
BUNCH GRASS 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA A. D. Pickzrina 
MUDDLING THROUGH 


~ JOH MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Lapy Naprer or Maapata 





A book worthy of Richard Jefferies 
A_Wiltshire Village 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS 


“Mr. Alfred Williams, the Wiltshire forgeman and poet, brings 
forward a notable plea for the life of the humble folk who till the 
soil, harvest the crops, and tend the cattle, free from the shackles 
of the town life, and the turmoil of streets and factories. Mr, 
Williams speaks with authority, for he has worked for years both 
in the old-fashioned Wiltshire village, which he describes, and in 
the din and high pressure of a great railway workshop. The 
chapters abound with racy portraits of old-fashioned characters, 
and with charming descriptions of field life. All is taken direct 
from life, and all is racy of the Wiltshire life and character.” 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 58. net; postage 4d. 











NOTABLE NEW NOVELS, 6s. EACH. 


The Mistress of Kingdoms 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


Trout says: “A very unusual book. Keen, original observation. Brilli 
written ,.. . the intimate soul analysis of a wealthy young American peed 


The Weaving of the Shuttle 
By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY, Author of “The Mill. 
master.” 

Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess 


By LILY SCHOFIELD. 


“* The tale of a girl and her development. The story has a vitality and sig- 
nificance which puts it quite outside the class of prree. b ‘books for girls.” a 


—Timea 
Wide Courses: Tales of the Sea 
By J. B. CONNOLLY. Illustrated. 


Halcyone. A Love Story 
By ELINOR GLYN, With a Frontispiece. 


MODERN _ PLAYS 


Curtain Raisers. Three One-Act Plays 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper 
Covers, 1s. 6d. net. 
Peter’s Chance. A Play 
By EDITH LYTTELTON. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper 
Covers, 18. 6d. net. 
Duckworth & Co. have just published in their 
Modern Plays Series volumes by STRINDBERG 
and by SUDERMANN. 


A fall list of the series, which includes all the 
Dramatic Work of John Galsworthy, will be sent 
post free on request. 
































‘The Readers’ Library 


Copyright Works of individual merit and 
permanent value by authors of repute. 
Library style. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. net a volume. 


NEW VOLUMES. Just Published. 
Men, Women & Books: Res Judicatz 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Complete in one volume. 
Success 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Parallel Paths. A Study of Ethics and Art 
By T. W. ROLLESTON, 
The Greatest Life. An Enquiry into the Founda- 
tions of Character. By GERALD LEIGHTON. 


“The Readers’ Library” now comprises upwards of thirty 
volumes. A special list of the series will be sent on application. 

















Please write for List of A ts. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, LONDON, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BYRON. By Eruxt Corpurn Mayne. With 2 Photogravures 
and 16 other Lilustrations. In two Volumes. Demy 8vo, 
21s, net. 


FINE BOOKS. By Atrrep W. Pottarp. With 2 Photo- 
gravures and 38 Plates in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt 
top, 25s. net. [The Connoisseurs’ Library. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. By E. V. Lucas. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Harry Morusy, 38 other Illus- 
trations, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 63. 

A MISCELLANY OF MEN. By G. K. Cuxstertron. Fcap. 
&vo, gilt top, 5s. 
THIS AND THAT. 

top, 5s. 

BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. By F. W. Bary, Author of 
“The Digit of the Moon.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. By Sir Oxiver Loper, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. ¥ 

LETTRES DE MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited, from the Originals with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index, by Mrs. Pacer Toynsex. In 3 vols, demy 
8vo, 63s. net. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. By Epwarp Horron. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Maxwett ARMFIELD, 
12 other Lilustrations, anda Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SAPPHO AND THE ISLAND OF LESBOS. By Mary 
Mitts Parricx, Ph.D. With 26 Mlustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE ARMOURER AND HIS CRAFT. By Cuartes 
Frou.tkes. With numerous Diagrams and 32 Plates. Royal 
4to, Gilt top, 42s. net. Limited to 350 copies for Great Britain. 

SIBERIA. By M. Puitures Price. With Maps. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE LASCARIDS OF NICAEA: The Story of an 
Empire in Exile. By Auice Garpnerr, Lecturer and 
formerly Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. With 6 
Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

THE MALTHUSIAN LIMIT. A_ Theory of a 
possibie Static Condition for the Human 
Race. Ly Epwarp Isaacson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CONSCIOUS CONTROL. By F. Marruias ALExanpenr. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

MY OWN TIMES. By Lapy Dororuy Nevity. Edited by 
her Sen. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, lds. net. [Second Edition. 

SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Major- 
General Sr Atrrep E. Turner, K.C.B. With Two Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Varpon. With 48 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | Fourth Edition. 

UNITED ITALY. By F. M. Unperwoop. With 20 Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

An important book, describing Italy of to-day. 

THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE: Michael Ney, 
Marshal of France. Py A. Hinwiarp Arrermas. 
With 8 Illustrations and 8 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ENTHUSIASTS OF PORT ROYAL. By Linn 
Rea. With 12 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 

WERWOLVES. By Exurorr O’Donnett, Author of “Some 
Haunted Houses of England and Wales.” Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). 
By H. Nozt Witiiams. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

PERFECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
By Evizaseru §Stoan Cuesser, M.B., Ch.B. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. Srrnprr. 
Js. 6d. net. 

“It contains as much accurate observation and suggestive criticism as we 


have had from any recent writer on the India of this changing time.”’ 

—Deily News. 

TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. Crown §8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. By Exsanor C. Price. 
With 12 IMlustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Cotirnes Squier, B.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P. I. 
Drrcnrietp, M.A., F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations, of which 8 
are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Watrer Jerrorp. 
With 12 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


18. this volume appear the ‘‘sayers of good things’ from the times of 
Zariton, Jonson, and ‘Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. 


By Hitarme Betxroc. Feap. 8vo, gilt 


Demy 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 








FICTION. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. With 16 Ilustra- 
tions in Colour by Maurice GremrsnHaesn. Wide Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is an edition de luae at an unusually moderate price. 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. Wittiam- 

sON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
*‘Another of these authors’ full and fluent tales of motoring (Scotland) 

mixed with romance.’’— Times, 

BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennerr, Author of “Clay- 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ “The story is adroitly contrived and carried through with much spirit and 

ingenuity,’’— Westminster Gazette, 

LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. by 
E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 

“ All is contrived with ease and told with a charm and touch that are only 
to be found in Mr. Lucas.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep Oxurvanr, Author of 
“Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A book of rare originality and truth is this tale of the little London 
workman.” —Manchesier Guardian, 

MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Brettoc Lownpers, Author of 
“'The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“It is just a simple story, admirably told, of love and the country.” 

— Bystander. 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mivne, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

** All who prize the gift of laughter will read this book again and again.”’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 
DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“Tt is a full and interesting story in which spiritualism and-a Sicilian blood 
feud play important parts.— Daily Telegraph, 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Aticz 
“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 63. 

“T admire particularly the skill with which she renders clear the poiuts of 
view of her various characters, and still more her quiet and unagyressive 
method of imparting information.’’—Punch. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 

“It isa charming and interesting story, and one presented with rare literary 
skill.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Gzorce Norman, Author of 
“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* The love which opens a new world to a well-bred clevor woman is portrayed 

with much insight.’’—7 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun 
Oxxennuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“A fine novel, of the glistening peaks of Switzerland, that will hold and 
charm all readers.’’"—Freeman's Journal, 
OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Axpaness, Author of “Tho 
Giad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“A story of quiet interest, and of strength of feeling.’’—Daeily Telegraph. 
SALLY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of “Two Impostors 
and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“It is just a breezy exhilarating story of Irish life, and intensely amueing.’’ 


—Laverpool lost, 


Perrin, Author of 
[Fourth Edition. 


tues. 


LAMORNA. By Maus. A. Sivewick, Author of “The Severins.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“Mrs. Sidgwick carries us breathlessly through an exciting story and keeps 
all our faculties on the alert.” —Morning Post, 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of “'The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An excellent light comedy, It is told with great skill and is both witty 
and pleasant.”’—Times, 
DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Rings, Author of 
“Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“The book is packed with wise and brilliant things.’’—Standard, 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swinnerron, Author 
of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘“*A singular and attractive book which compels from the first chapter.” 
‘estminstery Gazette, 
THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Bamzy, Author of “Storm 
and Treasure.” Crown 8vo, 63. {Second Edition, 
“ Smartly written and full of shrewd characterisation.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. 8S. Gipson, Author of 
“The Ships of Desire.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“A clever and rather uncommon story, excellently told.” —Tuatier, 


LYNETTE. By Joun Overton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A well-written romance, with plenty of movement, of the Cavalier and 
Roundhead days.” — Birmingham Pest. 
THE ACE OF HEARTS: A Political Romance of 
High Politics. By C. Tuomas-Stranvorp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“With a circle of excellently differentiated characters concerned in a plot 
of vivid and actual interest, the reader is assured of good entertainment.” 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 1 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


—Athenaum, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Light on the Gospel from an 


= 
Ancient Poet 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The ancient poet mentioned in the title is the un- 
known author of the recently discovered Odes of Solomon. 
Dr. Abbott maintains that the Odes constitute a kind 
of half-way house between Jewish and Christian thought, 
connecting the Pauline doctrine of the Body of the 
Messiah with the imagery of the Song of Songs, and 
illustrating from Jewish sources the Christian doctrine of 
the revelation of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 


Demy 8vo 
12s 6d net 


The Odes of Solomon 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. BERNARD, 
D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin. Texts and 
Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
Contains Dr. Rendel Harris’s translation of the Odes, 
D 8 with notes by the present editor, and an introduction in 
jomy * which he puts forward the view that the Odes were Hymns 
6s ne of the Catechumens, or Hymns of the newly baptized 
taught to Catechumens as part of their instruction, 


Ecclesiasticus 
In the Revised Version. With Introduction and Notes by 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

The introduction deals with the title, authorship, date, 
character, original home, integrity, and contents of the 
book, its teaching, its place and use in the Jewish and the 

Feap 8vo Christian Church, the original language in which it was 

6s net written, with versions and daughter-versions and also gives 
an historical sketch of the times. The introduction is 
followed by text and commentary, general index, and 
indexes of Greek and Hebrew words. 


The Philosophical Works of 


Descartes 
Rendered into English by ELIZABETH 8S. HALDANE, 
LL.D., and G. R. T. ROSS, M.A., D.Phil. In two volumes. 


“The influence of Descartes on European thought can 
hardly be exaggerated. ... Till now no complete edition 


Demy 8vo of his works has been accessible to English readers. The 
2 vols authors of the present edition are therefore to be congratu- 

10s 6d net lated upon giving us a work which is likely to remain for 
each some time the standard translation of his writings. . 


The translation is accurate and skilfully done, and lacks 
the stiffness and archaic diction familiar in other versions.” 
—Glasgow Herald 


McClean Collection of Manu- 
scripts 


A descriptive catalogue of the McClean collection 

Royal 8vo of manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By 

net MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
F.S.A. With 108 plates, 


Romano - British Architectural 
Remains 


— A bibliographical list descriptive of Romano- 
7s 6d net British architectural remains in Great Britain. 
By ARTHUR H. LYELL, M.A., F.S.A, 


The Tribes of Northern and 


Central Kordofan 

By H. A. MacMICHAEL, Sudan Civil Service. 
With 19 plates, and map. Cambridge Archaeo- 
logical and Ethnological Series. 


A History of the Australasian 


Colonies 

From their foundation to the year 1911. By 
EDWARD JENKS, M.A. Third edition. With 
2maps. Cambridge Historical Series. 
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The Mechanistic Conception of 


Life Biological essays by JACQUES LOEB, MD., 


8vo Ph.D., Sc.D. With 58 illustrations and diagrams. 
6s net University of Chicago Press. 
Burke: Reflections on the French 


Revolution 

Foap 8v0 Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 
4s ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., and CATHERINE 

BEATRICE PHILLIPS. 
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The Constitution and Finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 


By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., D.Phil, Litt.D. In 


three volumes. 

The publication of this work is now complete. Volume I 
traces the general development of the joint-stock system 
to 1720. Volume II deals with companies for foreign trade, 
colonization, fishing, and mining; and Volume III with 


Royal 8vo water supply, postal, street-lighting, manufacturing, bank- 
3 vols ing, finance, and insurance companies. This volume also 
50s net contains statements relating to the Crown finances. The 


rice for the complete work is £2 10s. net, or volumes may 
e purchased separately as follows:— Vol. I, 17s net; 
Vol. II, 15s net; Vol. III, 18s net. 


Lord Chatham and the Whig 


J 
Opposition 
By D. A. WINSTANLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This book deals with the struggle between the whig 
factions and the crown during a very limited period of 
George the Third’s reign and is an attempt to give tothe 
record and an explanation of the failure of the whigs to 
poms 8v0 thwart the execution of the royal schemes. Attention ia 
78 net necessarily concentrated almost exclusively upon domestie 
politics, upon the means adopted by the King to attain his 
end, and on the circumstances which favoured or retardel 
his progress, 


Elementary Principles of the 


Roman Private Law 
By W. W. BUCKLAND, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

The book forms a running commentary on the Institutes 
of Gaius and those of Justinian, designed especially for 
students who have read their Institutes but little more. 
The aim of the writer has been throughout to discus 
institutions rather than to state rules, to suggest and 
stimulate rather than to inform. Particular attention has 
been given to a few topics which give students special diff- 
culty, e.g., Bonorum Donneia, and an attempt has been 
made to look at legal principle, so far as possible, in the 
Roman way. 


= 
Map Projections 
By ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., Chief Assistant, Cambridge 
Observatory. With frontispiece and 19 text figures. 

There are some thirty map projections of importance, of 
which about half are in more or less general use. All of 
them have certain valuable properties, and equally serious 
defects. The object of this book is to make clear the 
relations between the various projections; the extent te 
which they possess the qualifications which a good map 
ae a a should possess ; the methods by which they can 

constructed ; and the way in which maps so constructed 
can be used. 


The Cambridge Manuals 
Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and 
A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 

E1eut New VOLUMES, COMPLETING THE Finst Frirtr 
China and the Manchus. By Prof. H. A. Gus, LL.D. 
The Civilization of Ancient Mexico. By Lews 

SPENCE. 
House Flies and how they Spread Disease. 
By C. G. Hewrrt, D.Sc. 
The Individual in the Animal Kingdom. By 
Juuian S, Huxuey, B.A. 
2s 6d net The Work of Rain and Rivers. By T. G. Boxset, 
i i Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Brasses. By J.S. M. Warp, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Brewing. By A. Cuaston Cuarmany, F.I.C. 
The Psychology of Insanity. By Brryazo 
Hart, M.D. 

An illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of the 
series, with a list of the volumes ready and in cay ere 
of which there are a very large number, will be sent post 
free by the publishers on application. 


The Collected Mathematical 
Papers of James zosen 
Sylvester: Vol. IV (1882-1897) 


Royal8vo Edited by H. F. BAKER, Sc.D., F.R.S. With 
18s net portrait. 


The Method of Archimedes 

Recently discovered by Heiberg. A supplement 
to The Works of Archimedes, 1897. Edited by 
Sir THOMAS L. HEATH, K.C.B., Sc.D., F.B.S. 
Paper covers. 


The Theory of Experimental 
Electricity 


Demy 8vo 2y W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S. Second 
8s net edition. Cambridge Physical Series. 
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